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For the Companion. 


A WINTER FLOWER. 


“T have a little patient at the Charity Hospital 
who interests me very much,” Dr. Isdaile said to 
us one day. ‘“She’s from the country, and was 
run over by a street-car some time ago. Fell as 
she was crossing the street.” 

“Are her injuries very severe ?” I asked. 


the flowers and the grass in her old home. I car- 
ried a flower every now and then before the last 
severe freeze, and it was pathetic to see how she 
fondled it and kissed it, and laid it on her pillow 
where she could touch it.” 

“IT s’pose, auntie, we haven’t a single, solitary 
flower in the garden ?” Gertie asked me, after the 
doctor had gone. 





a few japonicas, that are beyond our means,” I an- 





“TI fearso. Her leg was broken, but that’s the 
least. Her spine seems injured, 
and if she does not recover, I’m 
afraid she will be a cripple for 
life. Poor child! Her father is 
the driver of a street-car, at thir- 
ty-five dollars a month, and that, 
you know, isn’t likely to cover 
house rent, clothing and food for 
three children, and the incidental 
expenses of a long illness besides. 
So he brought her to the hospital. 
The child has no mother.” 

“How old is she, doctor?” 
asked my little niece, Gertrude 
Bassett, who was just recovering 
from an attack of measles. 

“About twelve. Your age, I 
believe, Miss Gertie. But then 
she isn’t a bit like you. She’s pa- 
tient and sweet and gentle, and 
grateful for everything I do for 
her. She doesn’t call me hard 
names, and kick and scream if I 
even say ‘castor oil.’” 

Gertie pouted. 

“Maybe you don’t make her 
drink it, and then laugh and say 
it’s the most soothing thing for a 
troubled temper. Maybe you're 
good and nice to her.” 

“Who could help it? She bears 
her pains so patiently! And 
then if I hurt her, she always 
says, with a pitiful smile on her 
little white face, ‘I know you 
can’t help hurting me, and I try 
to stand it.’ Now that’s just like 
you, Miss Spitfire, isn’t it ?” 

Gertie hung her head for a 
minute, but the irrepressible spir- 
it soon asserted itself. 

‘“‘What’s her name?” she asked, peremptorily. 

“Rather a queer one, ‘Alabama Foster.’ But 
her father and brother and sister call her Bama.” 

“Has she got dolls and books and playthings ?” 

“She has nothing. Her father is as poor as he 
can be, and her only dolls and playthings are her 
little brother and sister. He tells me she’s been a 
little mother to them ever since his wife’s death. 
As for books, I don’t suppose she can read a 
word.” 

1 was interested now. 

“Only twelve years old, and with two children 
to care for? Why, doctor, how does the poor child 
manage?” T asked. 

“Very well, I believe. I persuaded the super- 
intendent to let them see her for an hour every 
day, and there are the two little mites holding her 
hand, clasping her around the neck, and crying 
out, ‘O Bama! when is you comin’ back? We 
wants you so bad at home!’ 

‘*T’ll come as soon as I can, dear,’ she always 
Says. ‘But you must be good and useful, and 
not let poor pa miss me too much.’” 

“T’ll send her my singing doll!” Gertie burst 
out, impetuously ; “‘and my china tea-set, and oh! 
a lotof things!” 

Dr. Isdaile patted her head. 

“Good for you, my dear! I’m glad to see the 
measles hasn’t struck in, as I was afraid, and 
turned you into a monster. I had every reason to 
fear it, you see. But I really don’t think Bama 
cares much for dolls or playthings. She’s too old im 
her ways for them. I carried her a doll, but she 
didn’t seem to know how to play with it, and 
turned it over to her little sister. She said, as 
gravely as a judge, ‘I never had a doll when I 
Was small, and then, you know, I have the chil- 
dren. Somehow, I don’t care for make-believe 


things.’” 


‘But don’t she care for anything ?” asked aston- 
ished Gertie. 

“Just take her a flower if you want to see de- 
light. The child always lived in the country until 
& year ago, and she’s homesick for the sun and 


| 
swered. 


Gertie thought intently with knitted brows for a 
few minutes. “I’m well enough to go out,” she 
said, decisively, “and to-morrow, auntie, you and 
I will go to the hospital to see that girl.” 

“Indeed, you won’t. The doctor says you are 
not to go out for a week, and if this inclement 
weather lasts, I can’t say how long you will be a 
prisoner.” 

I expected that she would burst into tears at 
this announcement. An invalid mother, and dot- 
ing father who did not know how to say no to his 
darling, had spoiled Gertie terribly. But she was 
a warm-hearted, generous little creature, with a 
reserve of good sound sense lying under her wil- 
ful petulance. She did not cry, but she persisted. 

“T’m not sick a mite, and it will do me good to 
go out. I must see that little girl in the hospital.” 

“So you shall, when it is prudent. But just 
wait patienily, and you shall carry to her what 
she loves best, some beautiful flowers.” 

“Flowers!” she exclaimed. ‘*Why, auntie, you 
said there were none!” 

“Not to-day, but there will be some in a very 
short time. Don’t you remember those hyacinth 
bulbs I bought and planted some weeks ago? I 
put them in a dark place, and to-day I find the 
two in the hyacinth «glasses are growing beauti- 
fully, and those in the pots are full of buds. 
Think what a display of color they will make— 
white, blue, pink, yellow and red! You shall have 
the two glasses and several of the pots to carry to 
}your sick girl as soon as they are in bloom. 
| That’s worth waiting for, isn’t it ?” 

Gertie clapped her hands and kissed me enthu- 
siastically. ‘You dear, sweet auntie!” she cried. 
“You must bring the hyacinths in here, so that I 
can watch them. And you must go and see the lit- 
tle girl, and tell her I’m coming. But you mustn’t 
say a word about the hyacinths, of course.” 

The next day found me by the bedside of the 
little patient in whom we were interested. Such a 
sweet, patient face she had, and a natural courtesy 
of manner which is not often found in the children 
of the very poor. Her little sister was standing 





bent position allowed, was combing and curling the 
child’s flaxen hair, and tidying her shabby dress. 
“You see, ma’am, pa tries to do all he can for 
the children, but men don’t know how. He put 
on Ellen’s apron hind part before, and she never 
knowed it. Ellen’s as good as good can be,” with 
a loving smile at the little one, “‘but she aint got 
any head for fixin’ things right. Now run home, 





have things neat for poor pa. You're all he’s got | 
now to do for him.” 
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She lay back on her pillow, and watched the 
children until the door closed on them. Then she 
sighed deeply. 

‘You must be very tired lying here ?”’ I asked. 

A wistful look crept into the child’s eyes. 

*] try not to be,” she said, simply. ‘It wouldn't 
help me to feel bad about it. Everybody’s good 
to me here, and if it wasn’t for pa and the chil- 
dren”——Another heavy sigh completed the sen- 
tence. ‘ 

IT had a few violets, and I put them in her hand. 
Then came the sudden change the doctor had 
spoken of. Her languid eyes brightened, a faint 
color rose in her white cheeks, a smile parted her 
lips, and she raised the flowers to them, and drew 
long breaths as if to inhale their fragrance. 

“Oh, aint they sweet?” she cried at last. ‘We 
was always poor folks, but where we used to live, 
we had a big garden, and ma used to make posies, 
and I sold ‘em. But when ma died, pa he couldn’t 
stay there no longer. She used to say that where 
she was goin’ the flowers was a heap finer and 
sweeter than in our garden. That’s heaven, you 
know. I always did love flowers, but now they’re 
like ma and heaven to me. Oh, I do love ’em so! 
I do love ’em so!” 

“T have a little niece about your own age who 
is coming to see you,” I said to her. ‘Dr. Isdaile 
has made her so anxious to see you!” 

“Dr. Isdaile,” she repeated. ‘Oh, he’s so kind 
and good to me, ma’am, and to the children. I 
don’t believe there ever was so good a gentleman 
in the whole world!” 

I rose to take my leave. 

“Won't you come again, ma’am ?” she asked, 
politely. 

“Very soon, I hope, and with my little niece.” 

When I got home Gertie questioned and cross- 
questioned me until she fairly drove me distracted. 
I was relieved when she turned her attention to 
the hyacinths, which she declared had grown 
fully an inch since I left the house. But I must 


of color. Dr. Isdaile had promised to have a tem- 
porary shelf put up near his patient’s bed, so that 
she could watch her flowers all the time without 
raising her head. 

“T’m bothered about her,” the good doctor said. 
“She doesn’t mend as she should. Her injuries 
are certainly better, but she gets weaker and more 
listless every day. Do you know, I think it’s a 


“Not one, and there are none in the market but | you and Will, and try and sweep the floor and | case of nostalgia—homesickness. She’s pining for 


the wretched little hole she calls home, and the 
dirty little young ones who must wear her life out. 
I tell her she’s foolish to want 
to leave a place where everything 
is nice and comfortable around 
her, but she just cries, and gets 
weaker than ever. Perhaps your 
flowers may rouse her up.” 

The next day Gertie and I, hav- 
ing enlisted the services of a man 
and a wheelbarrow, proceeded to 
the hospital with our plants. My 
first glance at Bama shocked me, 
she was so inuch whiter and thin- 
ner than at my last visit. 

“T’ve brought my little niece to 
see you,” I said. 

She held out her hand witha 
faint smile. 

“Are you no better?” T asked. 

“The pain isn’t bad,” she said, 
“but the doctor says I’m fretting 
*bout home, and that hinders me 
from gettin’ well. I do want to 
go home bad. If I’ve got to die, 
I want to die there, and if I’m to 
get better, I'll get better .sooner 
where I can see my children all 
the time. Oh my! what és that ?” 
as the man bearing the flowers 
arranged them on the shelf beside 
\ the bed. A goodly show they 
made there, their fragrant breath 
filling the air. 

“These are some hyacinths my 
little niece has brought for you,” 
I said. ‘You see they are grow- 
ing, and won't fade for a long 
time. It will help you pass the 
time to watch them.” 

Not a word from the child. Her 
great eyes, fixed on the flowers, 
seemed to dilate. 

“‘What’s the matter with her?” whispered Ger- 
tie, looking frightened. ‘Don't she like them ?” 

“She’s trying to realize that they are really 
hers,” I whispered back. ‘She can’t take it all in 
at once, she’s so weak and ill.” 

“She gave them to me?” Bama asked, tremu- 
lously, pointing to Gertie. I nodded, and by a 
sudden movement, she took Gertie’s hand and 
pressed it to her lips. 

“Now I can wait,” she said, smiling through 
her tears. I understood her. The waiting would 
be endurable, with those beautiful things to cheer 
her. 

“You’ve done my patient a world of good,” Dr. 
Isdaile said next day. ‘‘She’s cheerful and hope- 
ful, and those are the tonics she needs. She never 
takes her eyes off the flowers, and won't even let 
them be moved at night. If the improvement con- 
tinues, I tell her she will be able to go home in 
ten days.” 

Those ten days were full of work for Gertie and 
me. We found out Bama’s home, and set to work 
to make one room in the house comfortable. We 
were not rich, but we had old curtains, and bed- 
spreads, and strips of carpet, and several spare 
pieces of furniture, and various little things that 
we dislodged from the garret. 

The father, who seemed a mild, helpless kind of 

man, gazed open-mouthed at the wonderful 
changes our old belongings effected in his wretched 
home. As for the children, we insisted that some 
excuse should be made to prevent them from visit- 
ing their sister. We wanted to surprise her, and 
the children would never hold their tongues. 
. So the great day arrived, and as a crowning 
ornament Gertie had brought her pretty cage with 
her two pet canaries and hung it in the window 
between the curtains. 

“Do you intend giving your birds to Bama?” I 
asked, astonished. 

“Yes,” she answered; ‘“‘at least she shall keep 
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acknowledge that never have I seen hyacinths 
grow as fast as those. They all bloomed, tuo, at 





by the bedside, and Bama, as well as her recum- 


the same time, fine double blooms of every variety 


them until she can get out.” 
The bed was soft and white, the fire burned 
cheerily, the tea was made, and a nice cup and 
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saucer ready on a little table beside the bed, when 
we heard a noise at the door. It opened, and 
Bama’s father, carrying the poor girl in his arms, 
walked in, and laid her on her bed. She looked 
around bewildered. 


“But this isn’t home, pa!” she exclaimed, and | 


then her eyes fell on us. 

“It’s you! It’s you!” she cried, and to our hor- 
ror, she fainted away. I will not dwell on the 
scene when she recovered. I never knew before 
that old things could awaken such intense grati- 
tude. As for Gertie, she sobbed aloud, and as we 
walked home she kept repeating,— 

“It was so little to us, auntie, and so much to 
them. I want to keep on doing things for poor 
folks.” 

I must say for my little niece she has kept on 
doing kind acts. Not only to Bama, who is quite 
well and hardly limps at all, but to all distressed 
people who come in her way. 

Marie WILLIAMS. 


oh tae 
THE HERO. 


O you who linger in the night of toil 
And long for day, 
Take heart; the grandest hero is the man 
Of whom the world shall say, 
That from the roadside of defeat he plucked 
The flower success, 
Bravely and with a modesty sublime, 
Not with blind eagerness, 
—W. T. Talbot. 
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For the Companion. 


FATAL COASTING. 


The hilly roads of New England and New York 
have from time immemorial, been used by young 
people during the winter season for sport in coast- 
ing. A New Hampshire friend writes me that 
last winter he and two companions made a “coast” 
of two miles, down a series of hills in the town 
road, ina little less than five minutes’ time—which 
was certainly rapid travelling. 

I am going to tell the Companion readers of a 
coasting exploit that took place years ago—the 
second winter I was in the West—in order to show 
the folly and danger of recklessness in indulging 
in this ordinarily delightful sport. 

Black Hawk, Central, and Nevada were then 
infant but vigorous mining camps, situated along 
the between the magnificent mountains 
which, as well as the road leading from Central to 
Nevada, all who have been there will at once recall. 
Snow fell that autumn by the 15th of October, 
and the long white Colorado winter had fairly be- 
gun by the first of November. 

There was then a great amount of ore being 
drawn down from Nevada to Black Hawk. Min- 
ing went on briskly, in spite of the snow and cold. 
By Christmas the road up the long ravine to Ne- 
vada was like ice: worn smooth as glass by the 
heavy teams that passed over it. 

The steel runners of the big sleds had cut deep 
ruts, or grooves, in this hard ice of the road-bed, 
and a sled or sleigh getting into the ruts would 
keep them for a mile or more. Indeed, it was hard 
getting out of them, except at regular “turn-outs,” 
where the teams passed each other. 

From Nevada down to Central there was first a 
moderate incline of half a mile; then followed a 
steeper and almost straight stretch down the gorge, 
until the main street of Central was entered. ‘Then 
soon followed a bend to the right, then a straight 
road again, following the valley down to Black 
Hawk. 

I shall not undertake to tell just how many 
hundred feet fall there is from Nevada to Black 
Hawk. It may be a thousand feet, perhaps some 
less, perhaps more, but a thousand feet does not 
count for much on a Colorado mountain. 

Most of the young men there had very little 
time to give to coasting, or to any other sport. In 
fact, no one thought of indulging in out-door 
amusements. But one noon in Decemner, the peo- 
ple who were on the main street of Central were 
suddenly startled by catching a glimpse of a 
“pung,” as it shot by them, going through the 
town so quickly that an observer hardly got more 
than a glimpse of it. 

A shout rose. “What was that?” 

So swiftly had it passed that many of the per- 
sons on the sidewalk hardly comprehended that it 
was a pung, with two men in it. The pung went 
round the bend somehow, and was down on the 
level stretch at Black Hawk before the folks up at 
Central had fairly decided what it was. 

“They've got to stop that business! They'll kill 
somebody,” was the general expression and ver- 
dict, for if the coasters had chanced to run into 
anybody, or any team, it would have been sure 
death to one or both parties. 

But in those days every man did about as he 
pleased at the mines—unless he was guilty of 
murder; then a vigilance committee took care of 
him. 

After this rash venture not only the same young 
men, but others, slid down to Black Hawk at vari- 
ous times, but generally evenings when there was 
a moon, after the teams were off the road for the 
day. It was said that one of the pungs ran a mile 
a minute, for the last three miles of the road into 

Black Hawk. If that was so, of course it was 
sufliciently exciting to tempt every reckless, fool- 
hardy man or boy in town. 

So it followed that by Cliristmas and New Year's 
a large number of young men and older men were 
indulging in coasting. Those who did not dare to 
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point. But a good many men risked their necks on 
the long coast. Pungs, with four or five persons in 
them, would whiz down through Central like an 
arrow in air, shoot round the bend, and be in Black 
Hawk before anybody conld fairly run out to see 
what it was. Yet wonderful to say, up to New 
Year’s day no person had been seriously injured. 
There were several upsets at the bend, and coast- 
ers had been thrown out and somewhat bruised, 
but this was all. Soas the amusement went on, 
even the timid coasters grew bold, and some really 
extraordinary exploits were performed. 

Then came the crowning exploit, or rather, I 
should term it, the crowning tragedy ! 

A day or two after New Year’s, a foreman at 
one of the Nevada mines, and three or four other 
young men, started a scheme for coasting on 
a grander scale than anything which had been un- 
dertaken thus far. They planned and made and 
equipped a large, long, heavy sled, with steel shoes 
and a kind of open top, or body, in which were 
seats for about twenty-five persons. A brake was 
arranged to be worked by a lever, to act on the 
road-bed, and by means of iron points pressed 
into the ice, to stay the velocity of the sled if it 
became too great. A kind of tiller, or rudder, 
too, was also attached to the sled, to make it safer 
for the sled to round the bend at Central. By the 
action of this latter device the course of the sled 
could be deflected to right or left. 

The young men were a week building this novel 
coasting carriage. A span of mules were required 
to draw it. I think that it was the night of the 
llth of January that the first trial trip was made. 
The great sleigh was hauled up to Nevada, and 
then four or five young men got upon it and coasted 
down. It worked well, they thought, for it ran 
smoothly and ponderously. Better still, the brake 
controlled it, and the rudder-iron turned it hand- 
somely on the bend at Central. Its downward 
plunge was like the rush of an avalanche. 

The owners were much elated; and invitations 
were at once issued to their friends to join them 
the following evening, in a coasting-party. 
Nineteen young men and five young ladies ac- 
cepted the invitation and gathered at Nevada the 
following evening. It was a lovely night. The 
moon rose at about half-past six o’clock, and soon 
the lofty mountains were glittering all down their 
icy sides, and the dark pine groves stood out 
against the snowy background. Far down the 
gorge, the lights at Central twinkled faintly. 
Those at Black Hawk were too far off to be dis- 
tinguished. 

The party was a merry one. All were warmly 
wrapped; for the air was biting cold. The young 
managers were confident the sled would have a 
safe and delightful descent; the ladies were trust- 
ful and joyous. Jokes cracked, and silvery laugh- 
ter rang out on the crispy air. Just out of Nevada 
stood the big sled, in the road—ready for the pro- 
posed run. 

“All aboard for Black Hawk!” was the word; 
and immediately the seats were taken. A stout 
young fellow held the lever of the brake, and an- 
other grasped that of the “rudder.” 

Quite a crowd had collected, and friendly hands 
gave them a start-off. Adieus and good-bys were 
shouted merrily. They little thought how poignant 
with meaning were those cheery good-bys. 

The sled with its laughing load moved off, 
steadily, easily, down the moderate grade for the 
first half-mile—which was fortunate ; for they met 
one belated teamster here. Their shouts warned 
him in time so that he turned out. Word had 
been passed to have the road clear at this hour; 
and at Central many people were out to see the 
sled dash by. 

Slowly as it had moved on the easy grade, its 
speed quickened each moment when the steeper 
descent leading down to Central was reached, and 
the managers soon found that they had made an 
error in calculating the momentum of so heavy a 
load. Hitherto their experience had been with four 
or five persons only. Twenty-four persons added 
vastly to the weight and far more to the momen. 
tum of the sled, as soon as it began to move at 
speed. 

Yet no one was alarmed, till they had run nearly 
down to Central, for the motion, though swift 
and becoming momentarily swifter, was steady 
and uniform. As Central was reached, the sled was 
probably moving fully a mile a minute, possibly 
more; and the man at the brake now applied the 
lever vigorously, so as to slow up somewhat be- 
fore reaching the bend. But though he threw his 
whole weight upon it and the iron points crashed 
through the ice, it seemed no more than a feather’s 
weight to withstand that fearful velocity. 

Then at length fear fell on them—on the men first 
and then on the women. Yet they all kept their 
seats, and were mutely clutching each other, or the 
rail at the side of the sled. And now they swept 
down the main street of Central, like a bolt from a 
catapult—the fire flying in a long stream behind 
them from the brake. A cheer rose from the crowd 
of people on each sidewalk. There was a shout, 
a rush, a roar—one glimpse of faces—and they 
were gone, leaving the crowd staring blankly after 
them. 

Both the brakeman and steersman kept to their 
places bravely, the former applying his whole 
weight to the lever, and the latter ready to “port 
his helm” the instant they reached the bend. A 
moment more and the bend showed itself in front. 
Round went the lever, and the guiding point was 





make the whole run from Nevada down, would go 
up part way the ascent, and slide down from that 





plunged into the icy road. It did its duty better 
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ly, but with such violence that four of the party 
were thrown from it and rolled over and over in 
the road, lodging violently against the side of a 
house, where they lay breathless and stunned. 
But theirs was by far the better lot; for the 
next instant the sled swerved again, tipped on one 
runner for an instant, then rose, as a ball bounces, 
off the road, cleared the sidewalk and striking the 
front of an apothecary’s shop, crashed into the 
wooden building, as a bullet goes through an ap- 
ple. So terrific was the onset that it went through 
the house, and, bursting out the rear end, fell into 
the rocky bed of the gulch, twenty-five feet below. 
A wild shriek blended with the crash of timbers, 
boards and bottles. The whole house staggered 
and seemed on the point of collapsing; for like all 
the new buildings of those early days, it was con- 
structed of light materials. Piteous cries and 
groans, heard by the crowd of excited people who 
came running together from all parts of the little 
town, came from the gulch behind it. ‘ 

“They’re killed! they’re every one killed!” was 
the cry, nor was the actual fact much less appall- 
ing. Strong hands soon drew the poor creatures 
out of the wreck. Six were already dead, and be- 
fore morning four more had passed away. All the 
others were injured; some very severely. The only 
marvel was that one of them escaped with life. So 
much for reckless coasting! There was no more 
coasting from those camps that winter. The recurd 
was too ghastly. OLNEY WING. 
+e ——_. 

For the Companion. 


MY MOTHER. 
As the moonlight shining in the river, 
Reveals the green banks of the shore, 
So where the light of memory shineth 
Deep in my heart, mine eye divineth 
Her image evermore. 
CARL RICHTER. 
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For the Companion. 


“KINDRED.” 


‘Hyer she be, ma’am, and a good gal ye’ll find 
her. She kin work wid de best on ’em, and dar’s 
few dat kin beat her at Scriptur an’ Catechism.” 
‘What is her name ?” I asked. 
“Kindred — Kindred Flight; named fur her 
gran’mudder what’s gone to glory. Hol’ up yer 
head, Kinneyflip, an’ let the lady see ye. Now 
say good-by to yer ole mudder, an’ min’, if I hear 
o’ yer misconductin’ verself wid de ladies, I'll come 
an’ take ye back home, an’ won't I gib it to ye!” 
With these last words of warning, Mrs. Flight 
departed and left me in charge of Kindred, who 
had come the day before in answer to an adver- 
tisement in the Times, and had been engaged by 
my cousin Amy, with whom I was spending the 
summer. The family lived in a little village a few 
miles out of the city. 

My cousin, with her husband and two boys, 
was away from home, and would not return until 
evening. Sol felt called upon to introduce Kin- 
dred to the duties of her new position. I was de- 
lighted with the seeming interest she took in all I 
said, as well as by her sensible questions with re- 
gard to her work. By the time the family re- 
turned she was quite at home. 

How the boys shouted with laughter when I 
announced her name, and told how pious her 
mother had warranted her to be! 

“We'll have a regular camp-meeting in the 
house all the time,” they said. “Just listen now!” 
In the next room we could hear her singing, in a 
shrill voice,— 

“Oh, whar is good ole Daniel? 

Fare ye well! fare ye well!” 
with an extemporized chorus to suit herself. I can 
see her before me now, with her coal-black com- 
plexion, woolly head and pearly teeth. 

Her age was about twelve years. She had, at 
least, one quality that was unusual: she could 
shed tears at any moment when weeping would 
serve her purpose. When she broke a fine Sévres 
vase, she wept so copiously and seemed so peni- 
tent that Cousin Amy could not chide her. The 
effect of her tears then evidently impressed her so 
favorably that whenever after that she was called 
to account for one of ber many misdemeanors, the 
April showers would roll down her black cheeks, 
and she would declare how “mizzable” she had 
been feeling since she had done wrong. After she 
had been in the family a month, an event occurred 
that severed our connection with her. 

In a rural district the coming of a new minister 
is a great event to the parish. So when the Rev. 
Mr. Lyle had been installed, Cousin Amy pro- 
posed that I should call on Mrs. Lyle and invite 
her, with her husband, to take tea with us on 
the following Thursday. I assented, made the 
call, and the invitation was very cordially ac- 
cepted. I had just returned from my errand, and 
was about to go upstairs with some packages I 
had brought with me, when my cousin’s husband, 
Mr. Paul, called to me from the library. Hastily 
leaving my packages and purse in the hall, I went 
into the library. Mr. Paul had just finished read- 
ing aloud one of Carlyle’s books to Amy, and 
they were discussing the author. 

“T admire Carlyle’s genius, but I do not admire 
the man. His treatment of his wife was shame- 
ful,” said Amy. 

“Did you call me in to pass judgment on Car- 
lyle >” I asked. 

“No; we wish to finish our plans for that sketch- 
ing party, and I need your advice.” 

"You shall have it as soon as I’ve taken some 





than the brake. The flying sled swerved sudden- 


| purchases I have made up-stairs.” 





I left the room and went into the hall. It was 
growing dark, and as I left the library I fancied | 
saw some one go hurriedly out of the front door. 
Supposing it was one of the boys, I took up the 
packages and was about to go up-stairs, when | 
missed my purse. Where could it be? Surely 
Kindred could not have taken it. Yet, my faith 
in her had been considerably shaken of late. | 
went ‘nto the dining-room and found her singing: 
“T’se gwine ter be an angel.” 
I asked if she had seen anything of the purse. 
“Did you lose a pus’? Whar? Now, if dat 
don’t beat ail!” 
Notwithstanding this reply, I thought I per- 
ceived an unusual bulge in Kindred’s left sleeve. 
So I went on calmly,— 
“Kindred, did you know that angels are strictly 
honest ? I heard you singing as I came in.” , 
“La, yes, mum; an’ I’se glad dey is honest. 
Dat’ll jist suit me. My mudder brunged me up 
dat way.” 
Amazed at her coolness, I determined on more 
direct measures. Advancing quickly and saying, 
‘“‘What makes your arm so large?” by a quick 
movement I brought to light the purse and held it 
before her. 
“Why, how did dat git in dar? 
somebody aint been an’ put it dar! 
*pinion ’bout it, ma’am ?” 
Her air of innocence as she said this was per- 
fectly indescribable. For a moment I was con- 
founded, and wondered if after all I might not be 
mistaken. But the fact of the*theft was too ap- 
parent to be doubted, and I said sternly,— 
“You need not deny that you stole the purse. 
You may leave the house to-morrow.” 
So on the morrow, to the great grief of the boys, 
to whom she had been as amusing as a play, Kin- 
dred Flight left the house, but we found to our 
sorrow that she was with us in spirit for several 
days afterwards. 
On Thursday afternoon, instead of our expected 
guests, came the following note: 


I declar’ if 
What's your 


MR. AND Mrs. PAUL,—We deem it best under ex. 
isting circumstances to decline your invitation for this 
evening. Mr. AND Mrs. KARL T. LYLE. 
“What can that mean?” exclaimed Mr. Paul, 
while Amy stood reading the frigid note a second 
time. 

“TI suppose,” she said, ‘they must be offended 
about something. But what can it be ?” 

The mystery could not be solved. As the sum- 
mer passed on, we became better acquainted with 
our new pastor and his wife, although I fancied 
there was a constraint in their manner whenever 
we were with them. This really disturbed us, and 
after talking the matter over, Amy and I concluded 
that the most sensible course to take would be for 
Mr. Paul to speak frankly to Rev. Mr. Lyle about 
it. After a good deal of demurring he acquiesced, 
and called at Mr. Lyle’s house. 

When he came back, his eyes were twinkling, 
and he was literally shaking with laughter. Turn- 
ing to me, he said, “Do you remember the evening 
when that rascally little Kindred Flight stole your 
purse ?” 

“Yes,” said I, “but just now I want to hear 
about the minister.” 

‘Well, do you remember what I was saying just 
as you came into the library ?” 

“Something about Carlyle, I think—aiout his 
treatment of his wife.” 

“Yes. Well, while we were discussing Carlyle, 
Kindred was of course in the hall, overheard the 
conversation, and applied every word of what was 
said to Karl Lyle, the minister. After she was 
dismissed by us she went to work the very next 
day at Mr. Lyle’s, and reported to them the con- 
versation with her own variations. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lyle were, of course, glad to receive the explana- 
tion I was able to make, and are coming to spend 
to-morrow evening with us. One would not sup- 
pose that one small black head could contain so 
much mischief and wickedness as that child ex- 
hibited.” 

I have seen Kindred once since then. She passed 
me on the street and was actually singing: 

“TI want to be an angel.” 
Anna J. McKEac. 





THE MONK’S DEATH-BELL. 

An Oriental traveller, who became much inter- 
ested in the “monks of Palestine,” gives the fol- 
lowing as characteristic of them, though he cop- 
ies the story from the account in the Italian pa- 
pers. 

“It was about three months after the time « 
my leaving Jerusalem that Plague set his spott: 
foot on the Holy City. The monks did not shrink 
from’ duty, but for its performance they chose @ 
plan most sadly well fitted for bringing upon them 
the very death which they were striving to ward 
off. 

“They imagined themselves almost safe so long 
as they remained within their walls; but then it 
was quite needful that the Catholic Christians of 
the place, who had always looked to the convent 
for the supply of their spiritual wants, should re- 
ceive the aid of religion in the hour of death. 

“A single monk, therefore, was chosen, either 
by lot or by some other fair appeal to Destiny; 
being thus singled out, he was to go forth into the 
plague-stricken city and to perform with exact- 
ness his priestly duties; then he was to return not 
to the interior of the convent, for fear of infecting 
his brethren, but to a detached building belonging 
to the establishment, but at some little distance 
from the inhabited rooms, 
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“He was provided with a bell, and at a certain 
hour in the morning he was ordered to ring it, if 
he could ; but if no sound was heard at the ap- 
pointed time, then his brethren knew that he was 
either delirious or dead, and another martyr was 
sent forth to take his place. In this way twenty- 
one of the monks were carried off. 

“One cannot fail to admire the steadiness with 
which the dismal scheme was carried through; 
but if there be any truth in the notion that disease 
may be invited by a frightened imagination, it is 
difficult to conceive a more dangerous plan than 
that chosen by these poor fellows. 

“The anxiety with which they must have ex- 
pected each day the sound of the bell—the silence 
that reigned instead of it, and then the drawing of 
the lots (the odds against death being one point 
lower than yesterday), and the going forth of the 
uewly-doomed man—all this must have widened 
the gulf that opens to the shades below. 

“When his victim had already suffered so much 
of mental torture, it was but easy work for the 
pestilence to follow a forlorn monk from the beds 
of the dying, and wrench away his life from him 
as he lay all alone in an out-house.” 
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For the Companion. 


UNCLE JOHN’S STORY. 


We had been camped at the old arrastra for nearly 
three weeks, building a road to bring in the machin- 
ery for the new smelter. This had kept us so busy 
that none of us had time to go after deer, and we 
consequently had a shert supply of fresh meat. So 
that day Mexican Joe had been sent out to San Raf- 
ael with a burro (donkey) to see if he could buy a 
quarter of beef; and now we were waiting for his re- 
turn. For he ought to have been back early in the 
afternoon, and already dusk had fallen. 

We began to wonder in good earnest what could 
have detained him, when we saw two dim forms com- 
ing down the trail, and a minute later “Joe” and his 
burro limped into camp. By the light of the camp- 
fire they proved to be two as sorry-looking objects as 
could well be pictured! 

Joe’s hat was gone. His shirt was torn, and his 
face and clothes were covered with blood, which still 
trickled from a gash on his cheek. The burro had 
three or four ugly-looking furrows on his neck and a 
long cut, as if made by a sharp knife, on his left flank; 
and as he plodded dejectedly into the circle of light, 
we saw that he bore no meat, and that even his pack. 
saddle was gone. 

After our first expressions of wonder and eager 
questions, Joe told us his story, in his broken Mexi- 
can-Indian-Pigeon-English, for Joe was a species of 
human polyglot, having had a Mexican father and an 
Indian mother, and having been for many years 
“boss” of a gang of Chinese laborers in the Santa 
Rita gold diggings. He could, if it was necessary, 
talk very fair Mexican or English, but when he was 
excited, he mixed up his languages till the result was 
something wonderful. As nearly as I can reproduce 
his jargon, his present tale ran somewhat as follows : 

“Me find um San Rafael, buy um meat, start home. 
You sabe (know) camena (trail) long o’ Bone Gulch? 
Him very bad; mucho steep, mucho big tree top-side, 
mucho big rock on um, muy steep down-side bottom, 
camena dere no bueno (not good). Just get hap-way 
ober, someting bounce out o’ tree, hit a me, knock a 
me down side bottom; tumble ober and ober, roll 
million feet bout; tink um Joe kilt. 

“Lay still, no move, say notting, gato grande (big 
eat) leave a me, climb a up a hill, make one jump, 
make two jump, catch um burro just where trail 
make wide pass-by place. Hear um burro squeal; 
gato go gr-r-r! gr-r-r-r! Burro kick! Gato bite, 
scratch, kick up mucho bobbery; stone rattle, dust 
fly, hair fly, mucho, mucho fuss! 

“Gato want beef; tink give um beef; jump up, 
climb um hill, slip up *hind gato, pull out navaja, cut 
sinch, cut girt, leave um beef loose, leave um gato 
have um. He chaw um beef, he pull, he growl, he 
tear, he no mind um Joe, no mind um burro. 

“Burro jump up, no stay, make um head down, 
heels up, run for wickiup casa (camp). Joe run too. 
Gato, he no mind um; eat um beef; chaw, chaw, 
growl, growl. Let awe two vamos. No see um no 
more, no want see um more. Lose um carne, lose 
um aparejo (meat and pack saddle). Joe all safe, 
burro safe; quien sabe! Joe alle bueno.” 

“A mountain lion!” exclaimed “Uncle John” (our 
head teamster), when Joe had finished the above 
serio-comic recital. ‘I didn’t think there were any 
of those beasts left in these parts, I should have 
supposed that the blasting and the saw-mills and 
the road-making would have driven them all out. 
But they used to be plenty all through this range.” 

Of course, the “mountain lion” is not a lion at all, 
but a variety of the American panther. It lacks the 
mane, the roar, the strength and the dignity of the 
real lion; but as the lion is “king of beasts” in Afri- 
ca, so is the panther (unless the grizzly deserves the 
title) in North America. A specimen in the posses- 
sion of a gentleman at Denver measures eight feet 
three inches in length, from tip of nose to tip of tail, 
three feet one inch in height at the shoulders, and 
weighed, two days after death, one hundred and 
eighty-five pounds. Color, tawny yellow on back and 
sides, white on belly and breast. 

“Sneaking, tricky brutes!” some one remarked. We 
sat about waiting for the cook to make a dish of 
mush. 

“Well, sometimes they are, and sometimes they 
aren't,” continued Uncle John, with judicial fairness. 
“Queer animals! The more you see of ’em, the less 
you'll think you know ’em. The fact is a man never 
can guess how one may take a notion to act. I’ve 
known ’em to be as fell and fierce as tigers, and then 
again as mild and gentle as a lamv. Sometimes 
they’re the evil one incarnate; then again they are 
harmless as doves. They are”— 

“Very much like other people,” interrupted the 
mining expert, gently. 

“Yes,” replied Uncle John, smiling; ‘‘there’s a 
zood deal of human nature in them, just as there is a 
zood deal of the brute in us. But the trouble is, you 





“T had a little interview with one of them once 
that turned out all right, but was rather unpleasant 
while it lasted. It was in the winter of ’72, when 
Eureka hadn’t but a dozen cabins in it, and there 
was nothing but a trail over the range, and a very 
poor one at that. Of course, those of us that win- 
tered there had to get in all our provisions before the 
snow fell; and then from November to June we were 
cut off from the outside world. 

“There were no women in the camp, and we had to 
amuse ourselves as best we could. One Harry Lee 
had been my mining partner that summer, and had 
meant to go out to Antelope Park, where his wife 
and baby were, for the winter; but he’d stayed along, 
helping me fix my cabin, until about the middle of 
October he fell off the roof and broke his leg, and had 
to send word to his wife, by some of the boys who 
went out, not to look for him till about Christmas, 
when he thought his leg would be well enough for 
him to come out on snow-shoes. 

“Well,—you know what women are,—what did 
that wife of his do but pick up little Nellie, carry her 
as far as Carr’s cabin, just the other side of the range, 
leave the child there with the women folks,—Mrs. 
Carr was a sister of hers,—walk it over the range to 
Eureka, and drop in on us one night about eight 
o’clock! 

“It began snowing just about the time she got 
there, and by morning it was afoot deep; and before it 
stopped it was even with the top of our cabin windows! 
Then the sun came out and melted it a little, then it 
froze hard, and there was the best ‘shoeing’ snow 
you ever saw. By this time Mrs. Lee had gone about 
half-crazy over not having her baby; and she felt so 
bad about it, that I offered to take my shoes and slip 
over to Carr’s and bring the child over to her. 





suppose, by an association of ideas from the hymn 
which had been running through my head, was,— 


I can’t find any word to express his look but mag- 
nanimous—that for a moment I felt nothing but a 
kind of a wondering admiration. 


blessed baby, holding out her little hands and calling, 
‘Pussy! pussy! pitty pussy! come an’ pay wiz Nellie. 
Come to Nellie, pussy; Nellie love oo.’ 
not ten yards away, facing her, was that yellow brute, 
a cruel, savage, greedy beast, who might the next 


tragedy. 


coaxing and pleading, her eyes sparkling, her black 
curls dancing, her rosy cheeks glowing, and her little 





the moment that there was any such thing as danger 
or death on the earth. 


“As T looked at him, my first thought, derived, I 


***Leonem de tribu Jude.’ 
‘He was so stately and massive, so dignified and— 


“Then, in a flash, I woke up. There was that 


And there, 


second—ugh! it makes me shiver now to remember 
it. And to think that I was as powerless to help or 
protect her, as she was herself—that the slightest 
move on my part would probably only hasten the 


“So we stood there, how long I don’t know, Nellie 


mittened hands outspread to the grim beast that 
stood, with his head turned a little to one side, watch- 
ing her steadily, and as motionless as if carved out of 
rock. 

“T don’t know whether it was instinct or despera- 
tion that at last made me step slowly backward, pull- 
ing the sled after me. Foot by foot the distance 
widened, the great cat keeping his yellow, unwinking 
eyes on Nellie, as she slowly turned her head to keep 
him in sight. I think we might have left him there, 
if she, despairing of his coming to her, had not turned 
to me and cried,— 











“HER BID 


“To tell the truth, I wanted a baby around the 
house to make things pleasant through the winter.” 
“A baby! To make things pleasant! ! Is the man 
crazy?’? murmured the engineer. But Uncle John 
went on without noticing that remark. 

‘Nellie was about three years old, not very large 
for her age, but strong and hearty, and I thought I 
could knock up some kind of a rough sled at Carr’s, 
bundle her up well, haul her up to the top of the ‘di- 
vide,’ then sling her on my back, and the rest of the 
way was all down hill. 

“Well, I got to Carr’s all right, made my sled, 
stayed all night, and started off bright and early the 
next morning. 

“Gentlemen, were you ever in the mountains about 
sunrise in the winter-time, with the snow covering 
everything, and an icy crust all over it? No? Well, 
then, you’ve missed one of the most dazzling sights 
that man ever saw. All the colors of the rainbow, 
all the hues of all precious stones—ruby, sapphire, 
pearl, emerald, diamond—flash from every twig of 
every tree; the trees are pillars of frosted silver, and 
underfoot ‘a sea of crystal mixed with fire.’ It re- 
minded me, that morning, of the hymn I had recently 
been hearing Mrs. “ee sing: 


“Jerusalem the golden, 

With radiant glory blest! 

Beneath thy contemplation 

Sink heart and voice opprest! 

With jasper glow thy bulwarks, 

Thy streets with emeralds blaze; 

The sardius and the topaz 

In thee unite their rays: 

Thy pan walls are lucent 

With hyacinthine light 

The light that has no evening, 
hat needs nor moon nor sun, 

The light divine and golden, 

The light that is but one!’ 


“T had stopped a moment at the head of Lost Trail 
Creek, to look down the cafion at the marvellous 
scene, when I heard little Nellie, whom I had for- 
gotten for a few minutes, call out,— 

“‘Oh, what a bid pussy! Unkie John! 
John, see the bid pussy-tat!’ 

“JT looked around, and there, just above the trail, 
and not the length of this log from the sled, stood the 
finest specimen of a mountain lion I think I ever saw. 
*Twas queer, but at first sight, I didn’t feel a bit afraid 
—in fact, hardly surprised, at seeing him there. I am 
not a poet, as you know, but I was so near to one 


Unkie 





can never calculate on what they are going to do. 


that morning, that I really think I had forgotten for 


PUSSY-TAT.” 


“‘Unkie John, p’ease let Nellie get out and pay wiz 
her bid pussy-tat!’ 

“This seemed to break the spell which had held 
him, for he stepped slowly down into the trail and 
followed us. Backwards I went, drawing the sled 
with my left hand, and keeping my right on the butt 
of my revolver, ready to fire if the worst came to the 
worst, and he crouched for a spring. 

“If any of you want the hardest job you have ever 
had, just try walking backwards up a steep, icy trail, 
on twelve-foot Norwegian snow-shoes, not turning 
your head to see where you are going. I didn’t dare 
turn around, nor take my eyes off the tawny beast 
that was following us. Every now and then he would 
stop and rub himself against a tree, arching his back, 
and purring in a deep, muffled bass, just like a com- 
mon house-cat, only a hundred times as loud. Then 
he would turn out from the trail, quicken his pace a 
little, and for a hundred yards or so, walk abreast of 
the sled, then drop to the rear, cross to the other side, 
and do the same thing there; and then saunter lazily 
on behind again. 

“After the first five or ten minutes, I lost a good 
deal of my fear of him, he seemed so peaceable and 
good-natured; but I didn’t know what minute his 
temper might change. At last, I saw a break in the 
trees ahead, and knew we were coming to ‘timber- 
line.” In a few minutes we were out in the open 
pass, within a quarter of a mile of the divide. 

“As we drew away from the woods, our self-ap- 
pointed attendant seemed to conclude that he had es- 
corted us as far as politeness demanded, for he stopped 
and watched us as we climbed away from him; and, 
just as we reached the crest, he opened his great red 
mouth, and let out one of the most diabolic yowls I 
ever heard, by way of a parting salute. 

“The next minute I was over the ridge, out of his 
sight, had snatched Nellie out of the sled, turned 
around, let myself go, and was off down that maun- 
tain, like a shot out of a gun. I thought I’d rather 
risk a broken neck, than have any more of such com- 
pany as we had had for the last half-hour. 

“I’ve done a good deal of snow-shoeing, and have 
made pretty fast time, but that trip down Grassy Hill 
beat the record. 
lightning ‘hump’ itself to have caught us. 

“You know that ‘double mule shoe,’ where the trail 
bends twice on itself, to get up from Friar’s Creek to 





Grassy Hill? It’s not over two hundred yards straight, 


’Twould have made a streak of Gila | 





but it’s more than a mile around the trail. I'd no- 
ticed, coming up, that the snow had drifted there so 
that it made it tolerably smooth, and I thought l’a 
risk a cut-off. I wanted to get out of that neighbor- 
hood as quick as I could. So I told Nellie to hug 
tight, took a good grip of her, bent my knees, steadied 
myself, and went straight for it. We shot out over 
the first drop like a bird, sailed down, struck the sec- 
ond bench just right, glanced off like a skipping stone 
on the water, shot over the second drop, struck alk 
right again, and went flying down the trail, like an 
express train. Saved that mile of distance, and wasn’t 
over half a minute doing it. 

“From there to Eureka was easy enough, and Nellie 
and I came in on time, all right.” 

H. P. UrFrorp. 
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For the Companion. 


ROLLER SKATING. 


The greatly increased popularity of the sport of 
roller skating must have attracted the notice not only 
of the young people, but of their parents. It com- 
pels attention to the influence which the exercise 
may have upon the health and the morals of those 
who indulge in it. 

In such a case as this, one feels great hesitation 
about giving advice, because, on the one hand, it is 
ungracious to say anything to deprive young people 
of a sport that may be health-giving and innocent; 
and on the other hand, it must be said that this sport, 
which is not so new as it seems to be, is certainly in- 
jurious to the body when indulged in to excess, and 
as practised in the “rinks,” is liable to great abuses, 
and may do its votaries great harm in a moral sense. 

Physicians are not agreed as to the physical effects 
of roller skating. Some of them condemn the prac- 
tice entirely. Others approve it mildly, with a strong 
caution against excess. A few regard it as an ad- 
mirable form of bodily exercise. Perhaps we shall be 
safe in saying that the sport is good for some young 
persons, and injurious to others. It is good for those 
who are so carefully instructed at first that they ac- 
quire the knack of easy movements; bad for any one 
who finds skating to require an effort, or whose mus- 
cles are strained by it; always bad for every one be- 
yond the point where fatigue in greater or less de- 
gree appears. 

The social effect of rink-skating raises more deli- 
cate questions. Rinks are public places, open to per- 
sons of both sexes. No test of character is applied 
to those seeking admission to them. Corrupting in- 
fluences for both boys and girls may be there, and 
undoubtedly are there in many cases. We shall not 
dwell upon this point at present, but reserve it for 
discussion hereafter. Meanwhile, with a warning to 
the young and to parents as well, that they do not 
overlook this great danger, we will speak of roller 
skating as it is. 

So common is the opinion that roller skating is a 
“new thing,” that many readers may be somewhat 
surprised to hear that the present “craze” for it is 
but one of many revivals of an old form of amuse- 
ment. As early as the year 1819 roller skates were 
patented and usedin France; and a few years later 
an Englishman named Syers invented and manufac- 
tured them in England. 

Syers’s skate consisted of a sandal, mounted on 
five narrow wheels in a single row, so arranged, how- 
ever, that only two of them could touch the floor at 
the same time. Several other similar skates appeared 
in the next forty years. 

About the time of the close of our Civil War Mr. 
Plympton, of Boston, patented a roller skate, which 
has not even now gone entirely out of use, and inavg- 
urated asystem of rinks that proved remarkably suc- 
cessful, financially and socially. 

The first public skating rink in America was opened 
in Newport, R. I., in 1866, and is still in existence, 
having been recently enlarged and improved. From 
this city the “skating craze” spread rapidly to all 
parts of the country, but it raged most fiercely per- 
haps upon the Pacific slope, where so great became 
the popularity of the amusement that the right to 
use the Plympton skate in San Francisco alone was 
sold for twenty-five thousand dollars, a price that 
was reasonable considering the immense profits of 
the business. 

During the year of 1873-4, the interest in the amuse- 
| ment declined in the United States, but was sustained 
| on the other side of the Atlantic. Large rinks were 
| successfully maintained in London, Paris, Rome and 
many smaller cities; and perhaps nowhere did roller- 
| skating meet with greater favor than in the East 
| Indies and in Australia, where it proved more of a 
novelty than in countries where ice-skating is prac- 
tised. 

About six years ago another revival of the interest 
once taken in roller-skating in New England was oc- 
casioned by the opening of new rinks; and this inter- 
est has been steadily increasing, not only in New Eng- 
land but in the entire country, until to-day there is 
scarcely a city or town of considerable importance in 
the East that does not support at least one rink, while 
some of them have three or four; and the same state- 
ment is rapidly becoming true of the West and South 
also. 

The chief advantage of roller over ice-skating is 
that the amusement in one form may be enjoyed at 
all seasons of the year, in a well-lighted and heated 
rink, where persons of weak constitution are not in 
danger from exposure; whereas in the other form it 
can be indulged in during a very small portion of the 
year only, in some parts of the country never, and al- 
most always at considerable risk of life and health. 

The motion in the two ways of skating is essen- 
tially different. On ice it is a glide; on rollers it re 
sembles the motion of walking. On rollers the 
feet are kept closer together, since the body must al- 
ways be in equilibrium—no reliance being placed 
upon catching one’s balance by grinding one skate 
against the surface, as may be done in ice-skating. A 
beginner should visit a rink during a day session, 
when there will be fewer spectators present to wit- 
ness the misfortunes which are almost sure to befall 
him, and he will be less liable to be jostled by other 
skaters. After noting that his skates are securely 
fustened to his feet, he should then resolve firmly 
that he will allow nothing to induce him to hurry, 
and begin to*walk, not permitting the skates to roll. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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To do this, first place the heel of the right foot in 
the hollow of the left, the two feet being at an angle 
of about forty-five degrees with each other. Bal- 
ance the body upon the right foot, lift the left clear 
of the floor, bring it into the same relative position 
to that of the right, and balance the body upon 
the left foot. 











of the finest rinks, notwithstanding their high 
cost. 

Roller skating has the advantage over ice skat- 
ing in variety of figures. All the movements 
made upon the ice can be made also upon the roll- 
ers; and there is a large number of movements, 
performed upon either the forward or rear wheels, 
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ROLLER SKATING. 


Continue this a few times around the rink, keep- 
ing the feet as near together as possible. 

After a little confidence has been acquired in 
this way (and confidence is the first requisite to 
success), the roll may be attempted. This is per- 
formed by placing the weight of the body upon 
the forward foot, lifting the heel of the left, and 
pressing the body forward in the direction in which 
the foot is pointed. 

Repeat with the other foot. The roll may be 
lengthened by simply delaying to put the rear foot 
to the floor. 

After one is proficient enough to be reasonably 
safe from falls, and one may become skilful 
enough for that in a few lessons, fancy steps are 
in order. Of these there is now a great variety ; 
some of them need but little time, others require 
months of practice to master. 

As to the rinks, some of those recently built are 
models of beauty and convenience. The main hall 
is surrounded by a broad promenade separated 
from the skating-floor by alow partition. Around 
the promenade are arranged rows of seats for the 
convenience of spectators, for which purpose also 
are the balconies which sometimes entirely sur- 
round the inside of the building. 

The skating-floors are, in most cases, of hard 
wood, though asphalt is sometimes used, and 
blocks of glass have been tried in Paris. A hard- 
wood floor is made of narrow boards, usually of 
birch or maple, laid so that the grain of the wood 
is always in the direction of the skating, with 
mitred corners, blind-nailed at very short inter- 
vals; and the whole is carefully planed until per- 
fectly smooth. 

The whole effect of the rink, showily decorated 
with Japanese lanterns, flags and bunting; bril- 
liantly lighted with electricity, which replaces in 
the evening the sunlight admitted during the day 
through stained glass windows ; its surfave throng- 
ed with swiftly moving figures, skating to the 
music of a fine orchestra,—is, indeed, a charming 
one. The area of the skating surface varies in 
extent in different rinks, from two thousand square 
feet, accommodating perhaps seventy-five or a 
hundred skaters, to as much as two acres, with 
skating-room for several thousand people. 

The successful management of a large first-class 
rink is a matter requiring considerable ability. 
Great pains must be taken to maintain a high 
standard of order; objectionable persons must be 
excluded, or even ejected if necessary; the inter- 
est of the public must not be allowed to flag; ar- 
rangements are made for polo games and fancy- 
dress parties; exhibitions of professional skating 
are given; excursions are sometimes arranged at 
reduced rates, to bring in the inhabitants of neigh- 
boring communities; and a weekly paper is occa- 
sionally printed, giving rink news and other mat- 
ters of interest to the skating public. 


that cannot be imitated by ice skaters; but these 
must be learned by observation and practice. 

So popular has roller skating become that the 
theatres are feeling the effect of it quite seriously 
in the inroads made upon their receipts, and 
managers are already considering what action can 
be taken to retain their profits. J. EN. 

4 >—___—_—__ 
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AFTERWARD. 
If thou wilt bow thy careworn head, 
‘ill sorrow’s storm sweep by, 
Thou shalt joy’s greenest carpet tread, 
Beneath her bluest sky. 
LYDIA M, MILLARD. 


~+or—____— 
INDIAN RIGHTS. 


The Government has been obliged, during the 
present winter, to threaten certain men who had 
entered upon and were occupying land in what is 
known as the Indian Territory, that unless they 
removed peaceably, they would be ejected by 
force. The trespassers withdrew from the Terri- 
tory. 

“The Oklahoma question,” as it is termed, is 
briefly the question whether any part of the Ind- 
ian country shall be opened to settlement by white 
men. The pushing enterprise of many Western 
frontiersmen says it shall; public honor and good 
faith say it shall not. 

Sixty years ago a large part of Georgia and 
Alabama were occupied by two tribes of Indians, 
the Creeks and the Cherokees. They were so far | 
civilized as to have built roads and bridges, to | 
have established churches, schools and newspa- 
pers, and to have abandoned hunting and taken 
to agriculture and manufactures. They were at- 
tached to their homes, and did not wish to remove 
from the land of their birth. 

But the whites desired their lands, and by a se- 
ries of oppressive acts made their stay so unen- 
durable that they were at last induced to go. It 
is a very long and a very sad story how these 
Indians were dispossessed of their lands, but we 
cannot tell it now. What is important is the condi- 
tion on which they consented to remove. 

In exchange for their lands in Georgia and Ala- 
bama they received, as an absolute possession, 
other lands beyond the Mississippi, and the Gov- 
ernment most solemnly promised them that they 
should not only be protected in the ownership of 
their new lands, but that they should be secure 
against the encroachments or the near neighbor- 
hood of white men. For it had been the neigh- 
borhood of the white race that had caused all the 
trouble between the two races in the Southern 
States. 

In 1832 a vast, desolate, unoccupied tract of 
land was set apart by Congress for the exclusive 








During the past three or four years scores of 
patents have been issued for new patterns of roller 
skates, which, though they differ in construction, 
all depend upon the same principle. Various sub- 
stitutes for the ordinary box-wood roller have been 


tried, but the opinion of the experts is that the | 


plain wooden roller is, all things considered, the 
best. 

Skates may be bought at almost any price, from 
the fifty cent pair of street skates without cush- 


ions, to the handsome gold-plated clamp skates | 


that are made to order for twenty-five dollars. 


A tine pair of full nickelled, all-clamp skates | 


costs about seven dollars, while the cheaper strap 
skate sells for three or four dollars per pair. At 
the time of writing clamp skates are very much 
in favor, and are being used exclusively in some 


occupation of Indians. It was on the frontier of 
Texas, then a part of Mexico, and west of Mis- 
}souri and Arkansas, new and sparsely-settled 
States, which had combined a population of less 
than two hundred thousand. There was no acces- 
| sible land less desirable in all the territory of 
the United States. 

A law for the government of this territory, which 
is known officially as “the Indian country,” was 
} passed in 1834, and constitutes a moral obligation 
upon the United States to give to the Indians re- 
siding there not less security than they are guar- 
anteed by that law. During the five years from 
1833 to 1838 the Creeks and Cherokees were re- 
moved to the Indian country from Georgia and 
Alabama, and the Choctaws and Chickasaws from 
Alabama and Mississippi. In 1846 the Seminoles 





then many tribes and fragments of tribes have re- 
ceived lands in the territory. 

When Kansas was organized, a part of the Ind- 
ian country was taken back for use by the whites. 
In 1866 the Government bought of the Indians a 
large tract of land, three hundred miles long and 
two hundred miles wide, in order to locate other 
Indians and freedmen upon it. The Oklahoma 
country is this tract of about sixty thousand square 
miles. 

It is easy to talk of the worthlessness of Indians 
and the destiny of the white race to rule and pos- 
sess the land. Are we superior to the Indians if we 
break our word to them, after not only proposing 
the terms, but compelling them to accept? Does 
the “destiny” of the white race to possess the land 
mean any more than the destiny of the armed 
highwayman to spend the money which he finds 
in the pockets of helpless travellers ? 

Let us not deceive ourselves by high-sounding 
words. The Government gave the Indian country 
to the Indians, when it was good for nothing. It 
promised to protect them from encroachment when 
there were not a thousand white men within five | 
hundred miles of them. The changed condition 
of things has only made our duty to them more 
binding. We are better able to keep our word. It 
is more important to the Indians that we should 
do so. 

As for the Indians, they are largely what they 
have been made by frequently suffering from the 
injustice and the bad faith of white men. As for 
ourselves, let us be “‘white men,” and not pretend | 
to ourselves that we are only working out the pur- 
poses of Providence, when we are actuated by 
greed to possess land that is not ours, and that 
we cannot obtain without committing a national 
crime. 
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THE LONGEST LIFE. 


He liveth long who liveth well: 
All other life is short and vain. 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of living most for heavenly gain. 
He liveth long who liveth well: 
All else is being flung away ; 
He liveth longest who can tell 
Of true things truly done each day. 
—Selected, 
——_—__—_<+o-—___—_ 


POLITICAL ELOQUENCE. 


In a recent address an eminent English noble- 
man took occasion to impress upon his hearers the 
importance of political oratory in that country. 
He pointed out that the arts of elocution and dec- 
lamation are greatly neglected in English educa- 
tion; and emphasized the peculiar necessity, on 
the other hand, that Englishmen should learn to 
speak with fluency and force. 

The contrast between England and the United 
States, indeed, in this respect, is a striking one. 
While in the English schools and universities 
training in public speaking holds a minor place in 
the course of study, with us it is a very important 
branch, and receives special attention. 

It is well known that Americans in general are 
much better public speakers than Englishmen. 
Every American village has its fluent orator or 
orators; and in American assemblies the propor- 
tion of good speakers is greater than in those of 
England. 

Yet, curiously enough, political eminence de- 
pends much more on oratorical talent in England 
than it does in the United States. This arises from 
the peculiar character of English political institu- 
tions. 

The English Government is one of parties, and 
the leaders of a party must necessarily be good 
orators or debaters. The majority of the House 
of Commons is the true ruler of the English na- 
tion; and in order to secure the support of that 
majority, effective speaking is an indispensable 
quality in the leading men. 

In the United States, on the other hand, the 
executive government does not owe its existence 
or continuance to legislative majorities won by 
oratorical ability. The President is chosen for 
four years, and no adverse majority in Congress 
can shorten his term. 

Consequently the President does not, as the 
English Prime Minister does, find it necessary to 
use the gift of eloquence in order to maintain him- 
self in power. 

If we look through the list of Presidents, on 
the one hand, and of English Prime Ministers on 
the other, we shall see clearly the truth of this 
statement. 

Of our twenty-one Presidents, only a few have 
been known as able and eloquent orators. The two 
Adamses, Madison, Van Buren, Lincoln and Gar- 
field were orators, each in his way ; but only Mad- 
ison and John Quincy Adams had the peculiar 
oratorical gifts which make a man a leader in a 
parliamentary assembly. 

Buchanan, Tyler and Johnson also were good 
speakers and were attentively listened to in the 
Senate, but they did not hold high oratorical rank. 
But Jefferson and Jackson, the two men who ex- 
ercised more power as Presidents than any others 
of the line, had not the least pretension to oratory. 
Their mental force exhibited itself in other ways 
than in the possession of oratorical gifts. 

_America’s greatest orators—Webster, Clay, Cal- 
houn, Corwin, Seward, Sumner, and others who 
might be named—never reached the highest place 
in the government. 

Scarcely a single Prime Minister of England of 
the present century can be mentioned, who was not 


been Fox, Pitt, Palmerston, Derby, Canning, Glad- 
stone and Disraeli. All were Premiers except Fox, 
who, though not nominally Premier, was really 
the head of the Cabinet of 1806. ; 

It may be said, indeed, of some of them, that 
had they not been powerful speakers, they would 
probably never have reached the dignity of Prime 
Minister. Disraeli certainly owed his promotion 
to this gift. 

The other Prime Ministers,—Grey, Melbourne, 
Peel, Russell, Aberdeen,—while not great orators, 
were one and all strong, practical debaters, whose 
speeches were weighty, and exercised a command- 
ing influence over the assembly to which they 
were addressed. , 

It is worth noting that in England, where politi- 
cal oratory is so necessary to political advance- 
ment, it is so little cultivated in institutions of 
learning; while in America, where its power to 
give its possessor high office is certainly less, it 
should be so much cultivated and so much more 
in general use. 
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AN OLD FUR-DEALER’S WORK, 
Nearly a century ago a queer, stooped, weazen lit. 
tle man, shabbily dressed and carrying a green baize 
bag, full of papers, in his hand, was one of the most 
familiar figures in the streets of Philadelphia. The 





| wealthy merchants began to point him out as a poor 


young Frenchman, who had scraped a good deal of 
money together dealing in furs. 

He married a pretty young woman of whom he was 
very fond, and if he had had a happy home, full of 
healthy boys and girls, we probably never should 
have heard of him. 

But his young wife soon became violently insane. 
He placed her in an asylum, and after that his home 
was limited to one bare room, scantily furnished with 
an iron cot, desk and single chair. 

When the yellow fever broke out in the city, he 
went to the hospital where his wife lay ill with it, 
stayed with her until she died, and then, leaving all 
his wide commercial interests, remained in the hos 
pital to nurse the victims of the plague. 

This man’s name was Stephen Girard. He was 
hard, grasping and cynical, but his heart held a ten- 
der warmth for the children who had never come to 
him, and he left his great fortune to found a home 
for orphan boys. He carried out his peculiar ideas in 
his plans for it. Nothing in the buildings or in the 
teaching was to be a muke-shift or sham. The very 
roof of the house must be of solid marble. The boys 
were to be taught no sectarian creed; only to believe 
in God, and to lead upright lives. He did not aim to 
fit them to be educated gentlemen, but educated 
working-men. 

Girard College is a noble building of pure Greek 
architecture, which stands, with a village of its sur- 
rounding dormitories and halls, in the suburbs of 
Philadelphia. About five hundred orphan boys are 
fed, clothed and trained init. Within the last year 
an industrial school has been opened in it, m which 
the pupils are taught mechanical arts. 

In some of the best private schools of this country 
also, an hour each day is given to the use of tools, the 
construction of machinery, weaving, printing and 
other crafts which “teach boys the use of their 
hands.” 

The rules of the Trades Unions have limited the 
number of apprentices received into the trades, and 
hence these wide, honorable roads to competence and 
fortune are in this country filled with skilled work- 
men from Europe. The industrial schools at Girard 
College and elsewhere are intended to fit American 
lads for the same work. 

There is no prouder feature of American life than 
the institutions like Girard College, the great Poly- 
technic School at Bethlehem, the Peabody Institute, 
Cornell and Johns Hopkins Universities, and other 
costly schools, founded and endowed by men who 
have amassed fortunes by their own labors, for the 
education and service of boys as poor as they once 
were. 
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ELOPED. 

Under the caption “Domestic Drama,” the New 
York newspapers recently gave the details of tlhe 
elopement of a young girl and her lover. She was 
the only-child in a family of culture and influence, 
and being an only child, was permitted to do very 
much as she pleased. About two years ago, when 
she was fourteen years of age, she attracted the no- 
tice of a young man on the cars, and at the entreaty 
of her excited school-mates, began a flirtation with 
him. 

She met him frequently on the way to school. 
day she dropped a fan. He picked it up. The next 
time they met, a half smile was exchanged; the next, 
abow. Then a rose fell from her waist. He picked 
that up, and placed it ostentatiously near his heart. 
The next day he spoke to her, and after that joined 
her in her walks. 

For a year this clandestine intercourse went on, 
most of the interviews being held at night at the back 
gate of her father’s garden. Finally she eloped with 
him. 

During all this time neither father nor mother knew 
of his existence, until they received the intelligence 
that their daughter was the wife of a showy, ignorant 
fellow, the son of a laborer, who spent his father’s 
hard earnings in idleness and in vice, mainly in drink- 
ing saloons, and who had married their daughter ot 
for love of her, but of the money which she could 
bring him. 

It would have been better to call the story a domes- 
tic tragedy. Yet every day almost we read of such 
flirtations and such marriages. Young girls of refined 
families, going unguarded in troops to and trom 
school, make acquaintances and receive attention 
from men whom they would not dare to invite into 
their mothers’ parlors. The consequences are seit 
times even deeper ruin than in the case we lave 
given. But at best, the girl’s mind is debased and 
tainted. . 

Whose fault is it, if these girls of fourteen have not 
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a political speaker of marked fame and power. 





of Florida were also transferred thither, and since 


The greatest English orators of the century have 


modesty and dignity enough te hold themselves aloof 
| from such perilous paltering with vice? They should 
be warned at home of the danger of it, and made to 
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realize that street flirtations,and the vulgar fooling 
with fans and handkerchiefs, belong to a class of 
women who are lost to shame; and that a man who 
is afraid or ashamed to woo a young girl openly in her 
father’s house, can have nothing but disgrace and 
danger to offer her in his pretended love. 
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CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


A Scottish Highlander has great pride in his clan, 
though the sentiment is not as romantic as it used to 
be. There is a good story that when the Princess 
Louise was betrothed to the Marquis of Lorne, son 
of the Duke of Argyll, a fisherman meeting a com- 
rade, both being of the Campbell clan, said,— 

“Have you heard the news, Sauney? They say 
MacCallum More’s son is to marry the Queen’s 
daughter.” 

“A proud woman the Queen must be!” answered 
the loyal clansman. 

There was once a Scotchman named Douglas, who 
was a judge in Florida, then a Territory. He had 
little of the judicial mind, and less of legal learning, 
but he was very proud of his descent from the great 
scottish chieftain. 

On one occasion, a man named Whiteman was put 
on trial for horse-stealing. Mr. Wescott, his coun- 
sel, moved that the prisoner be discharged, because 
his name had been misspelled Whitman in the in- 
dictment. Judge Douglas overruled the motion, say- 
ing that the addition of a letter to a man’s name, or 
the omission of one, made no difference. 

“For instance,” said he, illustrating the point, “if 
you were arraigned before this court, Mr. Wescott, 
fur murder, do you suppose, because your name might 
happen to be spelled in the indictment Waiscoat, 
Waistcot, or Westcoot, instead of Wescott, that you 
would escape punishment? No, sir; you should be 
hung, sir! you should be hung, sir!” 

Wescott, not relishing the illustration, replied that 
for all he knew, Whitman, as charged in the indict- 
ment, might have stolen the horse, but it was unfair 
to make Whiteman suffer for Whitman’s offence. 

“The right,” he continued, “to change the spelling 
of a name cannot be maintained. For instance, your 
honor is very careful to spell your name D-o-u-g-l-a-s. 
Yet if, according to your honor’s decision, the spelling 
may be changed, I believe nine-tenths of the pop- 
ulation of this Territory would swear that your hon. 
or’s name should be spelled D-o-u-g l-ass.” 

“Mr. Clerk,” roared the angry Scotchman, every 
vein in his body swelling at the affront offered to the 
honored name of Douglas, “enter a fine of fifty dol- 
lars against Mr. Wescott for contempt of court!” 

The judge had certainly been as insulting as was 
the lawyer, and was the first to offend. It seems a 
pity sometimes that lawyers cannot fine judges for 
contempt of the bar. 





FORGOT HIS SUBJECT. 


There are public speakers who are simply brilliant 
digressionists. They never stick long to the text, but 
follow any by-topic which comes into their minds, 
until they are again switched off in a new direction 
—and they rarely get back to the main subject. 

When one of these erratic speakers has finished his 
address the applauding listeners have learned noth- 
ing that they did not know before, and have heard 
nothing worth hearing on that which was announced 
as the orator’s theme. 

Some years ago when co-operation began to be dis- 
cussed in England, an orator named Southwell was 
one of its warmest advocates. He was a vivacious 
speaker, and could so interest an audience as to win 
thunders of applause. But his lack of concentration 
often allowed him to speak about anything and 
everything rather than the subject of co-operation. 

On one occasion a large audience had assembled to 
hear him lecture on his favorite topic. The speaker 
soon held his hearers in his grasp and went on bril- 
liantly, while they listened with delight, expecting 
every minute to hear him give them the reasons for 
adopting the system of co-operation. 

“Strange!” said one of the magnates on the plat- 
form, “he has been speaking three-quarters of an 
hour and has not yet reached his subject.” 

rhe flashing fireworks were exploded by the lec- 
turer for thirty minutes more, and then he sat down 
imid clapping of hands and shouts of applause. 

“Why, Southwell,” said one of his friends, leaning 
towards the perspiring orator, ‘‘you never mentioned 
your subject.” 

“No, my dear fellow; it did not occur to me!” 

———+or—___—_——_- 


GREAT ENGLISH ESTATES. 


Some of the immense estates of English noblemen 
were accumulated in a remarkable manner in the 
fourteenth century. Just about the middle of that 
century, chiefly in the year 1349, under the reign of 
Edward IIL, the pestilence known as the “ black 
death” swept through the country from London north- 
eastward to Norwich and the Norfolk coast. 

It has been estimated that more than one-half of 
the population of that district was destroyed by the 
pestilence in a single year. Whole families were ren- 
dered extinct iwa few days. 

What became of their property? 
scenled to their heirs. But the head of the household 
died. “Then who was his heir?” asks a recent writer 
on this horrible calamity. 


By law it de- 


“Any sons? Dead of the plague. Brothers? Dead 
of the plague. Wife? Dead of the plague. Children? 


Kinsfolk? All gone! Their blackening carcasses 
huddled in sweltering masses of putrefaction in the 
wretched hovels.” 

As there were no heirs, the property passed to the 
lord of the manor. The rolls of the courts of the time 
are fullof orders that the land be taken by the lord 
vntil the heir should appear. The heir never did ap- 
pear, and once more was it true that to him that hath 
shall be given. 

+o 
A GENTLEMAN IN POLITICS. 


The late Senator Anthony served nearly twenty- 
six years in the Senate of the United States, a longer 
term than that of any other person, except Thomas 
H. Benton. 

Though he served during times that tried both the 


sweet nature made him beloved alike by his Demo- 
cratic and his Republican associates. Perhaps the most 
fitting eulogy of this gentle man, whose modest, sim- 
ple, courteous nature made him judge kindly, was 
that pronounced by a Democratic Senator. 

“Mr. Anthony,” said Mr. Bayard, while the Sena- 
tors listened with unusual solemnity, “was a strict 
partisan. But never, during the sixteen years that I 
observed him in the Senate, did his partisanship take 
an offensive form, and never, when debating with a 
political opponent, was his face darkened by anger or 
disfigured with a sneer.” 

Young men may learn from this eulogy that one 
can be a partisan—that is, ardently advocate his par- 
ty’s opinions and firmly resist the attacks of oppo- 
nents—and yet be a gentleman. 
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ANSWERED THE WRONG LETTER. 





United States Treasurer Spinner, when in office, 
used to receive a score of requests, daily, for his auto- 
graph, about the oddest ever written. The labor of 
answering them became so irksome that he had a 
form printed as follows: “Your request of [such a 
date] is hereby complied with.” When a request for 
his autograph came in he signed the blank form. 
But one day his “form” got him into trouble: 


A tall, raw-boned gga man walked into his office. 
“Morning, sir,” said h 
“Good-morning,” suid Spinner, looking up. 
“I come for that place you promised me,”’ said the 
countryman, after an awkward pause. 
ini: lace? 2” said Spinner, crossly; “I promised you no 
place.’ 
“Yes, you did,” insisted the countryman stoutly ; 
“I’ve got your promise in your own hand- -writing. ae 
With that he hauled out one of Spinner’s autograph 
replies : ‘‘Your request of*such a date,” etc. 
“But, man alive,” said Spinner, “that was in re- 
sponse toa request from you for my autograph.” 
“No, ’twasn’t,” said the man; “I never asked for 
- autograph. T want a place; that’s what I wrote 


°Spinner had the man’s letter hunted up. Sure 
enough, it was a formal application for a place. 
“Here,” said Spinner, emptying into his big hand all 
the money he had in his pocket; “here’s some money 
for you. TI can’t give you a place; I haven’t any to 
give.” And with that the countryman had to be con- 
tent. 

————_+or—____——_- 


“HE HELPS THE QUEEN.” 

In the course of the lesson at the Southwark (Lon- 
don) Kindergarten recently, the children had some 
small sticks in their hands, and a visitor asked where 
they came from. They replied, “Trees.” ‘Who pre- 
pared them?” “The carpenter.” “Who cut down 
the trees for the carpenter?” 


The answer should have been, “A wood-cutter;” 
but instead the children shouted,— 

“Mr. Gladstone!” 

Following -up this, the visitor asked the children 
what else Mr. Gladstone did, and some of the young- 
est answered,— 

“He helps the Queen.” 

“In what way?” 

“To make the laws.” 

The visitor thought such spontaneous answers from 
little children were remarkable, and wrote to Mr. 
Gladstone, telling him of the incident. In return Mrs. 
Gladstone replied : 

10 Downing Street, Whitehall. Sir: I thank you 
heartily for your interesting letter, for deeply interest- 
ing indeed it is, and I shall treasure it greatly and 
leave it to my children. I think it is very kind of you 
to have taken the trouble of writing so fully. The 
letter was read to Mr. Gladstone, who was greatly 

touched. I thank God for the many helps we have of 
deep sympathy, and specially for the prayers so pre- 
cious, and indeed the quantity of serious work would 
be heavy indeed without this help and encourage- 
ment. I remain, yours truly, 

“CATHARINE GLADSTONE.” 


——_+oo—___—_. 
CANDY. 


The managers of children’s festivals should be suspi- 
cious of candy offered at extremely low prices. There 
is a story that one of two rival confectioners put up a 
sign in his window: “Candy —— cents apound. To 
pay more is to be cheated.” The other retorted with 
this sign : “Candy —— cents a pound. To pay less is 
to be poisoned.”? Dr. Cyrus Edson, of the New York 
Board of Heaith, destroyed more than three tons of 
adulterated candy during the last holiday season. 
Commenting on this fact, the Christian at Work 
says: 

An analysis was made of the candy manufactured at 
sixty-four ‘different places, and at thirteen, dangerous 
poisons were found to have been used, either in the 
manufacture or the coloring of the candies. The fol- 
lowing are some of the attractive pigments which 
were found in use: 

Red lead, chrome green, Prussian blue, burnt um- 
ber, vermilion, and fuchsine. 

To dose the young child with such decoctions is one 
of the surest as it is the sweetest way of sending him 
to live with the angels. 


4 
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LAST WORDS. 


William IV. was a commonplace sort of a king, but 
he accepted the limitations of constitutional mon- 
archy, and was content to serve as the ornamental 
figure-head of the government. But he was proud of 
his nation, and could heartily echo Cowper’s senti- 
ment: 

“England, with all thy faults I love thee still, 
My country!’ 


On the anniversary of the battle of Waterloo, which 
occurred two days before the king’s death, the Duke 
of Wellington sent him, according to the feudal cus- 
tom, the banner by which he held his ducal estates. 

The lord in w aiting, thinking to please the dying 
king, brought the banner to his bedside. William, 
though near his end, raised himself up and scizing 
the folds of the flag, exclaimed, 

“Ah, that was a glorious day for England!” 

These were the last words he spoke. 


te 
DIDN’T LIKE HIS LOOKS. 

The late James T. Fields, poet, publisher and lect- 
urer, was one of the most genial of men, and dearly 
loved to tell a joke on himself. Miss Kate Sanborn 
sends us one anecdote which greatly amused him as 
well as all those to whom he told it. 

A would-be author called on him one day at his of- 








Son son’s is the simplest Ink for decorative work. 
Established 50 years. Sold by all Stationers. [Adr. 
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“*Hood’s Sarsaparilla saved my children to me,” 
says Mrs. C. L. Thompson, West Warren, Mass. [Adv. 
ee 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
ASSISTS MENTAL LABOR, 
Prof. ADOLPH UTT, New York, says of the Acid Phos- 
phate: “I have been enabled to devote myself to hard 
mental labor, from shortly after breakfast till a late hour 
in the evening, without experiencing the slightest relax- 
ation. I would not now at any rate dispense with it.” [Adv. 
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- 
PACKAGE Mixed Flower Seeds (400 kinds) with 
PARK’S FLORAL GUIDE, all for 2 stamps. Tell all a 
friends. G. W. PARK, Fannettsburg. 
ww rite now. This notice will not appear aga’ es 


Sheppard’s Song Restorer 
FOR SICK BIRDS. 

For sale by all Druggists and Bird Dealers. 

F. E. McALLISTER, Seed Merchant, 
29 and 31 Fulton *st., New York, 

Send for Catalogue of Flower and Garden Seed. 
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CHILDREN D ND ADUL TS. 
A’ Grew Cure for Coughs, Colds, 


Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, &c. 
leading to Consumption. /¢ cures 
where other medicines have failed, and is 
extensively acknowledged as the best 
Se Cough medicine in the world, 
Pleasant to taste. 25c., 50c., and $1 per bottle. If 
your druggist does not keepit, ask him to order it for you, 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 minute. 25c. 
Glenn’s Sulphur Soap beautifies & heals. 25c. 
German Corn Remover kills corns & bunions. 25c, 
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A Hook by Day and a Lock by Night. 





















































The most salable article 
of Hardware ever intro- 


uced. 
The Best Padiock 
ever made. 
Every Key different. 
; Eve ery, sok War- 
Put up complete with Staples. nted. 
Samples sent by mail on receipt oft 00 cents. 


BARTLETT HARDWARE CO., 
Mfrs. of Hardware Specialties, FREEPORT, HLL. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING,. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


“By a thorough Ri x = ‘natural laws which 

overn the operations of digestion and nutrition, and 

ya on application of the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast 
tables with a delicately flavored beverage which may 
save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by the judicious 
use of such articles of diet that a constitution may be 
gradually built up until strong enough to resist every 
tendency to disease. Hundreds of subtle maladies are 
floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a 
weak point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by ke ep 
ing ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a prop- 
erly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. Sold only in 
half pound tins, by grocers, labelled thus: 


JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England, 


This cut shows 
ock open. 
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VALENTINE SATIN ART PRINTS 
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FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS, 
25 CENTS A SHEET. 
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ARMS OF ALL NATIONS, 
25 CENTS A SHEET. 
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MARK TWAIN'S NEW WORK, 


“ADVENTURES OF 
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(Tom Sawyer’s Comrade. 
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R CLEANSING THE SKIN and Sealp of Birth Hu- 

mors, for allaying Itching, Burning and Infl nma- 
tion, ioe curing the first symptoms of Eezema, Ps« sis, 
Milk Crust, Seall Head, ‘Serofula, and other inherited 
skin and blood diseases, CUTICURA, the great Skin Cure, 
and CUTICURA SOAP, an exquisite Skin Beautitier, ex- 
ternally, and CUTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, are infallible. Absolutely pure. 
Sold everywhe re, Price, CUTICURA, 50c.; SOAP, 25e.; 
RESOL ki NT, $1. POTTER DRUG AND CHEMICAL Co., 
Bosto: 

$2-Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








ELLI N’s 
FOOD 


yas only perfect substitute for Mother’s Milk. 
The most nourishing diet for invalids and nursing 
mothers. Keeps in all climates. Commended by phy- 
sicians. Sold everywhere. Send for our book, “The 
Care and Feeding of Infants.” Sent free. 

DOLIBER, GOODALE & CO., Boston, Mass, 
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fice in the publishing-house of Ticknor & Fields. Evi- 
dently the young man did not like Mr. Fields’ appear- 
ance, for this was the conversation that took place : 

“Ts this Mr. Fields?” 

“It is, sir.” 

“Mr. James T. Fields?”’ 

“T am he.” 





temper and the patriotism of men, his gracious and 





“Well, then, I'd like to see Mr. Ticknor !” 


Price, patie og only 50 cents; postage and packing, 15 cents. 
Publishers Youth’s Companion, 


‘ PERRY MASON & CO., 
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PRICE OF OUTFIT ONLY FIFTY CENTS.--A SPECIAL OFFER. 
Every Boy and Girl ought to learn this beautiful art of Fret Sawing. It cultivates a love for beautifying 


the home; it develops a mechanical taste, 
and it keeps the boys at home pleasantly 
and usefully employed who might other- 
wise be running in the streets. This cut 
shows how easily Scroll Sawing is done, 
The beautiful articles on the table speak 
for themselves, 

Our Bracket Saw Frame is made 
from the best spring steel, and is nickel 
=4 frosted. With it you can make Brack- 
= ets, Clocks, Picture Frames, Easels, 
Fancy Articles, ete., of the most exqui- 
g site beauty. With only 40 cents’ worth 
of wood you can make articles worth 
from $1 to $3 each. 

This outfit now consists of 1 Nickel- 
frosted Bracket Saw 5x12 inches, 12 
Extra Saw Blades; 1 Manual 
Sawing and Wood Carving; 100 
Miniature Designs; Designs for 
making many beautiful Brack- 
ets, etc., ete., full size; 1 Drill. 


Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 
A MESSAGE. 
I. 
What can I hope for thee? 
A little less of care than weighs me down, 
A little less of woe than makes my crown, 


And fewer pains than ’round about me frown, 
kre what I hope for thee. 


Il. 
Yea, these I wish for thee! 
A sweeter peace than I have ever known, 
And sturdier good than I have ever sown, 
And that thou be to manliest manhood grown, 
These do I wish for thee! 
Ill. 
For, lo! I find in thee 
The chance to be all that I wished to be, 
The chance to see all that I wished to see, 
‘The chance of joys that could not come to me, 
These do LI find in thee. 


IV, 
And I petition thee: 
Be brave, whatever sullen cares assail, 
Be good, whatever tempter would prevail, 
And smile serene however men may rail, 
This | petition thee. 
Vv. 
And let me counsel three: 
Nourish no dream that springs within thy heart 
To draw thee from the work-world’s busy mart, 
For, at the last, thou and thy dream must part; 
And so I counsel thee. 
Vi. 
This is from me to thee: 
And one day when my work falls from my hand, 
So much to-day thou canst not understand, 
The reason of the things that [ have planned 
Will be made plain to thee, 
JAMES BERRY BENSEL. 


— 
For the Companion. 
NO HOPE HEREAFTER. 


A friend of the English novelist George Eliot 
has just published his recollections of her and of 
her creed, which he takes the credit of having 
taught her. It was, that faith in immortality, in 
heaven, in any Being higher than man, or in any 
life higher than the present, enfeebles us and 
makes us less fit for our present duties. 

She herself was equally indifferent, he states, 
to all religious beliefs. Her highest idea of duty 
was a cali, hopeless submission to the inevitable. 
If she had put her creed into words, it would have 
been the opposite of the Arab’s, who lays his hand 
on his mouth and his mouth in the dust, crying, 
“Silence! Whatever is, is right! Beyond is God.” 

She would have said, ‘‘Whatever is, is wrong. 
There is no hope, no hereafter! Therefore, si- 
lence!” 

George Eliot is not the first philosopher who has 
tried to teach men to live without hope in God, or 
in a future life. Such persons invariably strive to 
throw about the duties, and pleasures, and works 
of this life a peculiar splendor; and it is a sad fact, 
that most of them end in gratifying their own 
passions and appetites in it to the full. “Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die,” has always 
been the reasoning and the actual practice of men 
who have not faith in God or in the future, from 
the Sadducees down to the school of George Eliot 
and George Lewes. 

‘Take from a man faith in God and in eternal life, 
and you take from him the strongest motive that 
can inspire hope, incite courage, and prompt to 
constant endeavor to live so that his record shall 
be clean when the close of life comes. 

Our neighbors in Montreal build each winter an 
ive palace. It is brilliant as though made of jewels ; 
it is fair as a dream to look at. But no man can 
live in it. The chill of death is under its roof, 
and when a few days are passed it melts away and 
leaves no trace behind. It is a fair symbol of the 
life which these materialists would set before us 
as the best and the truest; a splendid intellectual 
existence, vanishing into nothingness at the touch 
of death. 

In the old Book which has gone down from one 
age to another, the centre of all the enduring spir- 
itual life in the world, we are told of another 
temple foundation the Divine Man, 
and whose stones, joined together, are the lives of 
the humble and holy men and women who strive 
to serve God and help each other, hoping for a 
better world to come. 

Which life does our own intuitions and experi- 
ence teach us is true? 


is 


whose 


——--— +0 
HIS THREE-CENT STAMP. 


The clerk of the Conscience Fund in Washing- 
ton tells a curious little story of the smallest re- 
mittance he ever received of conscience, money. 
The sum was ten cents. It was enclosed ina long, 
anonymous letter, explaining the case. 

The conscience-stricken man stated that when 
he was a boy he received a letter from a friend, 
upon which there was a three-cent stamp which 
had accidentally been left uncancelled, and was 
therefore as good as new. More “for fun” than 


for anything else, he used the stamp to pay the 
postage on his reply, thus cheating the Govern- 


ment out of three cents. 


When he had put his letter into the post-office, 
his conscience began to trouble him. Twenty years 
Now and then the thought of his little 


passed. 


theft would give him an uneasy feeling, and at 
last he determined to gain relief by restitution. 
He sent ten cents, so as to be quite sure that he 
had discharged his obligation, principal and inter- 
est. 

We believe it is a common occurrence for a ma- 
ture person to feel reproaches of conscience for 
acts committed, or duties omitted, at a very early 
age, and that sometimes the remorse is very deep 
and painful. There are gray-haired people to-day 
who would give many hundred ten-cent pieces to 
recall some wrong act or injustice done; a harsh 
word spoken to a mother long since mouldered 
into dust. Memory is a blessing or a curse, and 
the oldest people cannot forget what passed in 
their first school-rooms, or at the side of a sainted 
mother. 





MEXICAN HOTELS. 


The Spaniards carried one word into Mexico which 
immediately became naturalized. It is ‘“‘mafana,” 
to-morrow. Itis always to-morrow in that land, one 
of whose proverbs says: “Juan is sitting under the 
maiana-tree.” It means that the Mexican is very 
lazy, and puts off till to-morrow what he should do to- 
day. A correspondent of the Jnter-Ocean, writing 
from the City of Mexico, says that maiiana guides the 
management of the Mexican hotel: 





The “dispacho,” or office of the hotels, is usually lo- 
cated in some far-off corner where you can find it only 
by exploring. Itis the billiard-room, the bar, or the 
restaurant that occupies the conspicuous places. 
When you arrive you find no porter to = you, 
but you carry your own baggage around until you find 
the office, and cause, by whatever means most conven- 
ient to your command, the clerk to understand that 
you want a room. 
If he is there—for the office is empty more than 
half the time—he stares at you as if you were some 
sort of animal entirely new to his vision, and turns 
indifferently to what he was doing when interrupted. 
He is ordinarily making as ona slate, and takes 
no more notice of you than he does of the wall behind 
him. He evidently desires to act as if he didn’t know 
what you want. 
He assumes that a man with two satchels, an um- 
brella, a cane, an overcoat, and a duster, with a hack- 
man chattering after him, comes into a hotel purely 
out of curiosity. 
When you have finally convinced him that you want 
a room he takes seven or eight or ten keys off a board 
and starts up stairs. You follow him, still carrying 
your own luggage. 
He opens one room, then another, then a third, 
until he shows you all the vacaut apartments in the 
house, permitting you to select for yourself. 
You bear your satchel around after him, and finally, 
tired completely out, you select the last room he 
shows you, and the worst of the lot. He goes off and 
leaves you to your own meditation. 
The ‘next time you go down stairs he asks your 
name and writes it upon a big blackboard that hangs 
over his desk. That is the register, and you are es- 
tablished as a guest of the house. 
The chambermaid is an Indian boy who always 
brings you towels atnight and takes them away in 
the morning, probably on the supposition that a wash 
before breakfast ought to last you all day. 
If you point to the pitcher, and say you want water, 
he takes away the pitcher and does not bring it back. 
If you point to the lamp, and explain in your best 
Spanish that you desire him to light it, he says, “Si 
Seflor,” walks out and — you another lamp, but 
no matches, and so it goes all des long. 
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WHAT IT CONTAINS. 


As public attention is now turned toward Egypt, 
one of our readers has been kind enough to send us an 
Egyptian newspaper, published at Alexandria and at 
Cairo some months ago. This paper has to serve for 
two cities, although those cities are one hundred and 
twenty miles apart. It is a daily, called L’ Egypte, 
and is written wholly in the French language, unless 
we except a few scratches over the name of the paper, 
which may be Egyptian. 

This specimen of African journalism is very well 
printed on very white paper, and is in all respects 
creditable to the conductors; its price, sixty francs 
per annum at Cairo, and fifty francs at Alexandria; 
single number, ‘‘one piastre tariff,” or, say, about four 
cents. 


The chief local news of LZ’ Egypte is a list of the ves- 
sels passing through the Canal of Suez, and a cata- 
logue of the merchandise imported and exported. 

rhe foreign news of this number relates to the trou- 
bles in Ireland. The principal editorial article is one 
of much ability and earnestness, two columns in 
length, urging the establishment of a better system of 
public school education. The writer draws a sorry 
picture of an Egyptian school as now conducted : 

The teachers saunter, he says, ‘to school lighting a 
cigarette, and, after chatting awhile before the door 
upon school gossip, look out for a comfortable seat 
where they can smoke and talk at their ease. Mean- 
while, the pupils do whatever they wish, time passes, 
the hour for changing classes comes, when other 
teachers arrive who do just the same. Under-teach- 
ers, writing-masters, fathers, brothers, come in as of- 
ten - they choose, and converse with teachers and 
pupils.” 

All of which the editor of L’ Egypte objects to, and 
calls loudly for reform. The advertisements of the 


French dry-goods and knick-knacks. 

There is only one “Want.” We give it free inser- 
a for the benefit of young ladies who may covet the 
place. 

“Wanted: a store-girl (une demoiselle de magazin) 
at Cairo, by M. Cecile; one who can speak Arabic. 
Good references required.” 





AN EMIGRANT MOTHER, 


The day was cloudy and chilly. 
sense of dreariness in the mind and heart. 
from the shadowy street into the parlor of the St. 
John’s Home for Destitute Children. 


of the little picture. 
here by the Associated Charities. 
ave satisfaction, and the child was laid in the casket 


sigh said,— 


baby; he had a nice time swinging in the hammock 
playing with the daisies. 
frozen ground without having his picture? Don’ 
| blame me,” she continued, turning to the kind-heartec¢ 





paper, few in number, relate chiéfly to the sale of 


The dark air left a 
I turned 


My feet were 
arrested at the door, for a strange sight met my eyes. 
A tall, business-like looking woman was photograph- 
ing a dead baby, while the mother was watching the 
process as though her hope depended upon the success 
The mother was a stranger in 
the city, an emigrant’s widow, and she had been sent 


The artist proceeded with her work; the negative 


fe looked like a waxen doll, ai.d the mother stood 
tearless at the foot of the coffin, and after a long deep 


“My darling had as good a time as any other little 


How could T put him in the 


| woman who had taken the photograph, “for giving you 


I could get his picture. Let my broken heart thank 
you and the undertaker for his patience. Oh, it is terri- 
le to be in a strange land, and lose my baby. My 
husband dead! My baby dead! 

“God of the stranger, pity me,” and for the first time 
since the death of her child, great tears struggled down 
the woman’s pale cheeks. 

The burial services had been read over the little 
waif, and the undertaker was about to remove the 
coffin, when the mother uttered such a strong protest 
against his burial until she could get his picture, that 
— the matron and undertaker had yielded to her 
wishes. 

Yet the woman had not at the time a cent in the 
world, but she had such ffaith in human nature that 
she found an artist to do the work. 

The undertaker also was full of suet, which 
found its expression in waiting. Inthe meantime, he 
put a plate with the name of the child on the casket, 
as some day the mother hoped to remove the precious 
dust to her own land, and this would enable her the 
more readily to recognize her treasure. 

But the yearnings of the woman, as the coffin was 
about to be closed, were still unsatisfied. She hada 
lock of the babe’s hair, yet she wanted another. She 
disappeared as the coffin was about to be closed, and 
as quickly returned with a pair of scissors, pleading 
for another tress of the silken locks. 

Very tenderly did the matron raise the little head, 
and cut off another light lock. 

There was still an ungratified wish, and the mother 
am again—for the little kid boots. 

These were added to her treasures, and after kissing 

agiin and again the two little feet, she made no fur- 
ther objection to the lid being closed, and then walked 
to the window until the wagon was ready to receive 
theremains. Then she stepped out, and took her seat 
with the driver, and accompanied him to Mt. Hope 
Cemeiery. 
It was a sad, long ride. Yet there were silent ben- 
edictions in our heart as the plain carriage moved 
away—for the matron of the home, for the unselfish 
artist, for the patient undertaker, and for—the poor 
emigrant’s widow, childless and alone in a land of 
strangers. 


—+or—___—_- 
For the Companion, 
A QUESTION: AT SEA, 


How dark the clouds that hide the sky from sight! 
How winds, like human souls, moan round our keel, 
Their woe inexplicable to reveal 

In long, unsilenced cries, for lost delight 

That suns by day or eceering moons by night 
Can find no more till the vast heavens reel, 

And the strong worlds are rent by that last peal, 
The trumpet-blast that puts old Time to flight. 


Then, when the End has come and Chaos reigns, 
And darkness mocks past glories of the sun, 
Will human hearts forget their human pains 
In some unearthly blessedness, new-won ? 
Shall we outlast this brief earth’s transient gains, 
And know ourselves the one thing not undone? 


LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON. 





er 
A RUN FOR LIFE, 
Many a terrible experience of being “chased by 
wolves” has so ended as to leave no one to tell the 
tale. It is only those who escape who can relate such 
an adventure—or appreciate the struggle and the fate 
of those who are lost. Travel by railway has rendered 
these tragic occurrences much less frequent in Russia 
than they formerly were, but from many quarters the 
old hazardous journeys are the only mode, and the 
“kabitkas’”’ of adventurous traders and others are 
still liable to be overtaken on the snow plains and 
forest edges. 
The following narrative, related by an old mer- 
chant named Nicolai, is the story of his own fearful 
ride on the first day of along journey to Moscow with 
his wife. After a description of the inevitable pre- 
liminaries,—the first taint yelp, the louder answering 
howls, and the appearance of the murderous pack in 
full pursuit, his sudden arming, resigning the reins 
to his wife,—he goes on: 
The terrified horses were now in a mad gallop, their 
hard panting mingling with the quick breathing of 
the wolves, now so near that I could distinctly hear 
it. 1 waited till the foremost of them were within a 
few yards, and then fired. The leader of the pack 
rolled over upon the snow. 
Again I discharged my weapon, and another wolf 
fell. Immediately the rest of the pack fell upon their 
slaughtered comrades, and tore them to pieces and 
devoured them. This gained us a minute or two of 
time, but on they came again. 
Again and again I fired and killed, and again, after 
— brief delay, the wolves overtook us as before. 
In this way I discharged all the barrels of my two 
revolvers. As I fired the last shot, my wife cried,— 
“T see the lights of the village, Nicolai! We shall 
soon be there. Throw out the packages!” 
The sledge was laden with samples; 





; and it was 
hard, I confess, to toss over all my small bales and 
parcels to the wolves. But there was no help for it, 
and by the time the whole freight was on the snow, 
the speed of our pursuers had been considerably 
checked. 

Another encouraging cry from my wife, who held 
firmly to the reins, her eyes fixed on the village now 
in sight. She did not realize that I had exhausted 
my last resource. No, not quite my last. 

I still had my knife. I drew it, and stood ready as 
the pack rushed on again, leaving the torn bundles 
on the snow. A wolf sprang at me like an arrow, 
and I struck him with the knife. The blood spurted 
on my cheek as I flung the dying brute from me. An- 
other leaped at my hand, and was received as his fel- 
low on the same deadly point. 

But the hard “hand-to hand” fighting could not last 
long. I was nearly exhausted by my exertions. 
Thrusting out, to repel a fresh attack, my hand missed 
its aim, and with a horrible confusion in my head I 





huge wolf by the throat. 
words faintly, as in a dream,— 


and then I lost consciousness. 
I afterwards learned that the villagers, at our ap- 
proach, rushed out with guns, and the wolves fled. 


sledge would have done his fatal work, then’——A 
Year in Russia. 
+o 


HIS MESSAGE. 


strange kittens. 
is our kitten!” 


that plainly said, “All right—that’s our cat!” 


story, we think, indicates that it does not: 


with a piece of paper tied to ite tail. 
taken of the dog except to laugh at his expense. 
But he went from one member of the family to an 


were found to be written: 
**My legs are broken. Please help me. 


” 


t 
1} 


sank down in the bottom of the sledge, grasping a 
I just heard my wite’s 


“We are saved, Nicolai! husband! We are saved!” 


“In another second,” said my wife, “the brute in the 


The writer owns a dog and cat, who are very fond 
of each other, though the dog has an antipathy to 
The other night, seeing a cat across 
the road, I said to the dog, ‘Duke, go and see if that 
Instantly he bounded over the fence, 
rushed up to the cat, and came running back, in a way 
It was 
a simple thing, but it caused the question, ‘Does in- 
stinct account for all the acts of a dog?” The following 


Not long since a dog entered a house in Wisconsin, 
No notice was 


other, tail first, in such a persistent way that at last 
the paper was examined, and upon it these words 


The dog’s legs, however, were safe and sound: but 


Her house was at once visited, and she was found 
lying helpless, with both legs broken from a fall. 

Not being able to move or otherwise attract atten. 
tion, the poor woman might have died had not the 
dog happened, fortunately, to stroll into the house. 
Crawling to the table, she contrived to send the 
message as already described, and the dog, with the 
characteristic intelligence of his kind, made for ‘he 
— house, and thus was the means of saving her 
ife. 





JIMMY’S RECITATION, 


All the “old boys” can recall “‘Declamation Day,” 
at the academy, when one speaker’s name “was Nor 
val on the Grampian Hills,” and another bade the 
Athenians to “rise, or Greece forever falls up.” But 
it was reserved for the Detroit Free Press to give the 
following report of a school-boy’s attempt at oratory 


“I have not had as much time to prepare him as I 
could wish, but I hope you will be entertained by his 
first attempt,” said the superintendent. “Now, Jim- 
my, come forward and speak your piece.” 

_ Enter Jimmy with two skips and a jump, present. 
ing the appearance of a nondescript with a double set 
of legs and arms. His hair, which has been brushed 
back, has fallen over his face and obscures his vision. 
He announces in a shrill falsetto his piece : 

THE FROsS SPIRT. 
Hegrimshegumsthe frospirtgums—gums—gums—guiis 
_ Voice of the superintendent—“You may trace his 
footsteps now.” 

Jimmy resumes: 

“Youmay tracehisfootstepsnow—snow—snow, 

The superintendent prompts him again, and he re- 
Ssumes: 

“Onthenakedwoodsandtheblasted—blasted”— 
“Blasted what?” shrieks Jimmy, under his breath. 
Again he is started on the right track : 
—-Blastedfields 

Andthebrownhillswitheredbrow.” 

Applause for Jimmy, who begins to speak up and 
call his soul his own. 

“Hegumshegum thefrostkinggums 

Fromthefrozenlably—lably—lably —door—door”— 
“Labrador!” trumpets the superintendent, in a 
sepulchral voice. 

“Library door—door—door”— 

The cold sweat was pouring down Jimmy’s cheek, 
but he floundered on until he came to the third verse 
of Whittier’s fine frost-poem : 

“Hegumshegumsthefrostspirtgums 

Ontherushingnorthernblast! 

AndthedarkNorwegian—Norwegan—wegon”"— 
Jimmy stopped to listen for the voice of the super- 
intendent, but that functionary was simply speechless. 
Jimmy saw a thousand lights and a million faces all 
looking at him. 

Ah! an inspiration struck him. There was but one 
thing he know about Norwegians—there was one in 
his mother’s kitchen; he caught on: 
“Andthedark Norwegiangir/shave bowed 
Ashisfearfulbreathwentpast.” 
Then the audience cheered so wildly that Jimmy 
thought that at this break he better retire, and every 
body went home and said it was a wonderful per- 
formance for so young a boy. 
or -- 
A BOY’S NOVEL. 
We find in an exchange a boy’s novel, written by a 
boy who is rather more eager to become a writer,than 
he is to learn to spell. Chapter three is dramatic and 
ambitious, as follows: 
He ran for the woode and as he was going he met a 
friend of his named John Smith. 
“Hallo John,” said he. 
“Hallo?” 
“Wheir are you going?” 
“Running a way.” 
“Wheir from?” 
Jail.” 
“Well ye 
the police. 
“Wheir will I go?” 
“For the river.” 
“Is their any boat their?” 
“Yes.” 
“Gude bi.” 
And away he ran for the river, with the police be- 
hind—he soon reeched the river and sprang into a 
boate. 
We are compelled to bid “gude bi” to the reader at 
this thrilling point. 
——— +e 
CAUGHT IN A BLIZZARD. 
One may well believe, as a Winnipeg man told a 
reporter of the New York Sun, that it is no joke to 
be caught in a blizzard on the prairies of Manitoba. 
It is fortunate for the man if he escapes with his life. 


yu had better hurry up because their come 
” 


“This is what happened to me once a little north of 
‘Medicine Hat,’” said the man. “It was in January, 
and the thermometer was about five degrees below 
zero, but the wind blew at the rate of thirty miles an 
hour. I was travelling with a half-breed guide and a 
dog sleigh. 
“We upset the sleigh, got the dogs and ourselves 
under it as well as we could, wrapped the furs around 
us, and let it blow away. The snow soon piled over 
us, until we had an irregular wall a quarter of a mile 
long and ten feet high on each side of us next morn- 
ing, when the blizzard abated. 

“This may surprise you, but a mound six inches 
high is enough to enable the snow to lodge and pile 
up untilit forms a blockade miles long on the prairies. 





DID HIS BEST. 


There is an old legend, says the San Francisco 
Chronicle, of the time when Mr. Bidwell was candi- 
date for Governor. He had a servant at the door who 
demanded cards from his visitors before they could be 
admitted. Cards are not plenty in the rural districts. 
But the story has nothing to do with cards. One diy, 
an old farmer and his family called. The servant a0- 
swered the call. 

“Ts the Governor’s folks at home?” demanded the 
old farmer. ; 

“Are, papa, are; not is,” said the Mills Seminary 
daughter. 

‘Are the Governor in?” said the old man; and the 
young lady fainted. 

ee 


H1sToRY writing is slow work. Mr. George Ban- 
croft began collecting material for his history at twen 
ty-three, and at eighty-four he is just finishing it. Mr. 
Richard Hildreth did not publish his first volume till 
twenty years after beginning the work. Mr. Jolin 
Lothrop Motley spent several years in his researclies 
before issuing his ‘Dutch Republic.” 


First Litr.e Giru. “I’ve been to Boston with 








so much trouble. You kept my child two days tha 





t | woman who lived half a mile off, 





the handwriting was then recognized as that of a 


mamma for over Sunday.” 
Second Little Girl. “Pooh! that’s nothing. 1 
| had a dress there being cleaned for over two weeks 
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For the Companion. 


SNOW AND SUGAR. 


I was a neglected canary, an injured, abused 
canary! Oh, it was very well to have a nice cage, 
and plenty to eat and a warm room, but that 
wasn’t all! 


| scantily furnished, but neat as a pin. 





I wanted somebody to talk to me, and take an 
interest in me and love me! 

Sarah never said a word when she cleaned out 
my cage. Bob yelled “Boh!” 
sometimes, and nearly frightened 
me out of my wits. Once in a 
great while Fanny poked her 
finger at me, irritating me be- 
yond expression. 

I suppose I belonged to Fanny, 
but I often wished that I didn’t, 
she was such a pert, selfish child. 

How Ienvied the dear, fat little 
brown birds in the street, who 
seemed to have such a good time 
together! When the leaves were 
green, I longed to break out and 
be with them, but when the 
ground was covered with sugar, 
I could hardly stand it; sugar 
all over the sidewalk, sugar on 
the boughs, sugar piled up 
against the windows, and not a 
speck for me! 

I made up my mind to escape 
at the very first opportunity, to 
get out in the delicious sugar, 
and play with the little brown 
birds. 

I waited impatiently, and one 
day Sarah came bustling in, 
threw open the windows, wrapped 
a towel around her head, and 
raised a cloud of dust, sweeping 
with all her might and singing 
with all her might, (she called it 
singing!) Bang went her head 
against the cage! Off tumbled 
the bottom, and away I flew! 

Aha! Liberty! Sugar! 
brown birds! 

U-u-ugh! How cold it was! I 
never dreamed of such cold, 
creeping right under my feathers 
and freezing and stinging! And 
that was the queerest sugar I ever 
tasted. Indeed, it slipped down 
my throat before I could taste it, 
freezing all the way! Little grains 
of sugar kept coming down from 
the sky, as cold and soft as all 
the rest. U-u-ugh! 

I stood shivering on a bough, 
feeling very miserable, when one 
of those dear little brown birds 
alighted opposite me. 

“Tsn’t this rather queer sugar ?” 
I asked, timidly. 

“Sugar! sugar!” cried the 
brown bird. “Sugar!” and he 
laughed so loud that down flew 
another brown bird, and another, 
and another, until there was a 
row of them opposite, laughing 
and saying, “Sugar! sugar!” 

“He thought snow was sugar,” 
said the first little brown bird to the second little 
brown bird. 

“Did he? The silly!” said the second little 
brown bird to the first. 

Then all the little brown birds shouted, “Sugar! 
sugar!” 

“He ran away from home,” said the first to the 
second. 

“Did he? The silly!” said the second to the 
first, and they all shouted, “Sugar! sugar!” 
again. 

“He doesn’t know when he’s well off,” said the 
first. 

‘“Doesn’t he? The idiot!” said the second. 

“Idiot! idiot!” shrieked the chorus, in tones so 
loud and shrill that I dropped off my perch. 

As I fell to the ground, I heard the first little 
brown bird say to the second, ‘‘He’ll freeze to 
death.” 

“I’m glad of it,” said the second to the first, 
and they all shouted, ‘Freeze! Freeze! Freeze to 

death and we’ll be glad of it!” 

Oh, I made up my mind I’d go right home and 
be thankful for a warm room and a little real 
Sugar occasionally. But alas! alas! all the houses 


The 


were exactly alike. I was so cold I could scarcely | 


fly. My eyes were dim, my feet were numb, and 
every window was closed. 

Painfully I wandered back and forth, trying in 
vain to find a refuge. Yes, I would freeze to death 
and the little brown birds would come and laugh 
over my dead body. 

Suddenly I saw a window opened. I made a 
last weary effort to reach it and fell senseless on 
the sill. Gradually I bece me conscious of a de- 


| tise me, and Jenny and I lived on thorns for a 


\ 
Pi 


| lightful warmth, and opened my eyes to find my- 
| self lying on something warm before a blazing fire, 


while a little girl bent over me. She had a pale, 
thin face, and there was a tiny crutch by her side. 
The room was not at all like Fanny’s. It was 


“Oh, look, mamma, it is opening its eyes!” the 
little gir! cried, joyfully. ‘Oh, you dear, pretty 
birdie! won’t you please get well?” 

I do love to be talked to. It made me feel better 
in a minute. 

“Mamma, can I keep it if it lives >?” she pleaded. 
“You are mine if you flew into my window, aren’t 
you, dear ?” 

“Of course I am, you nice little thing!” I an- 
swered, and she understood me. She didn’t think 
I was only chirping! 

But her mother said they would have to adver- 





week or two, for fear Fanny would claim me. 
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For the Companion. 
JACK FROST. 


How the wind blows! 
How the cold grows! 
Jack Frost is coming, 
Look out for your toes. 


Icicles freeze 

Fast to the trees. 

There! he has kissed you— 
I just heard you sneeze. 


4@> 
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For the Companion. 
LETTER FROM MAINE.—No. 4. 


Dear CoMPANION :—We are having a very cold 
snap now. Last night it was forty degrees below 
zero, and this morning at breakfast-time it had 
only gone up three degrees. So mamma said, 
“Robert, do you think Jack ought to go to 
school ?” and papa said, “Oh yes! I’ll make him 
all right and tight!” And he said, “Come here, 
Jack boy!” And he took me in his lap and toasted 
my feet before the fire, till my boots were so hot I 





thought they were on fire. 

Then he told me to put on my overshoes and 
leggings; so I did, and my leggings came up over 
my knickerbockers almost up to my waist, you 
know, and my ulster and my fur cap. And mam- 
ma warmed my mittens, and put on two pairs, 
one over the other. And then papa took two hot 
baked potatoes out of the dish, and they were very 
hot, and he put one in each pocket of my ulster, 
and he asked me if I wouldn’t like to have a 
small one in my mouth. But I was laughing so 











COMPANION. 


But she never did. 1 think she was glad te to get 

rid of me. Now, I have the sweetest, dearest lit- 

tle mistress in the world. She tells me all her se- 

crets and I tell her all mine, and we chatter to| 

each other for hours together. 
J 


BERTHA WATSON. 


—_\_——+or—____—_ 
For the Companion. 
THE DIFFERENCE. 


A slip and a tumble, a big black bruise ; 

Two little dirty feet ’thout any shoes. 

Poor little tired legs. Nobody cares. 

That’s how the beggar child travels up stairs. 


Carpets and balusters. Oh! what a treat! 
Such a long journey for dear little feet. 
Some one to carry her. Every one cares 


| looked almost as good as new ; 





How our wee baby-girl travels up stairs. 

















I couldn’t. (You see papa is very funny, and he 
makes us laugh all the time.) 

So he pulled my cap down over my ears and 
turned up the collar of my ulster, so that only my 
eyes and nose were out. Then he pulled my nose, 
because he said that was very warming; and then 
he poked me all round, and jumped me up and 
down, and then he told me to run all the way to 
school. So I ran, and I was laughing so I almost 
tumbled down all the time. And Bob came out 
and ran after me; and when we got to school, we 
were just as hot as if it was summer. 

Presently Billy Brownhill came in, and he was 
almost frozen, ’cause he lives a long way from the 
schoolhouse, and his father is poor, and he hadn’t 
any fur cap, and his mittens were very thin and 
old. SoIgave him my baked potatoes to warm 
his hands with, and when they were warm, he ate 
them both. I mean the potatoes; of course he 
didn’t eat his hands, only Bob says it looks as if I 
meant that. Bob keeps looking over my shoulder 
and finding fault; but I don’t mind much, because 
he spells better than I do, and of course I wouldn’t 
let any of the other boys do it, except Bob. 


did, and we ran races, and we ran, oh, just as fast 
as we could, and so we kept warm, and so we had 
great fun. 

Well, when I came home I told mamma about 
Billy Brownhill, and she said it was too bad, and 
he should have the new pair of mittens she had 
just finished for me, because I didn’t need them 
yet at all, only she keeps on knitting them, be- 
cause I wear them out so fast. Then papa said, 





“How about that old fur cap of mine?” and 


| glad. 


Some of the boys didn’t go out at recess, but we’ 
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mamr.a said, yes, that would do nicely. So she 
got it, and she made it smaller somehow, and it 
you see, it wasn’t 
a very old one anyhow, only Uncle Jack had 
given papa a great, big, huge, new one last Christ- 
mas. When he puts it on, mamma calls him the 
C. zar of all the Russias. 

Bob made me put in that C because he says that 
is the way to spell it, but I don’t see the use of it, 
but I don’t like spelling. 

So mamma took a basket and filled it with ap- 
ples and gingerbread and the cap and the mittens 
and a mince-pie, and Bob and I took it over to 
Billy’s after dinner. Their house is very small, 
and there wasn’t much fire, and it made me feel 
sorry. When we gave the basket to Billy, he 
cried! and I said what was the matter, and his 
mother said it was because he was so glad; but I 
don’t see why people should cry when they are 
But of course I don’t cry at all now, be- 
cause I am too big. 

And his mother cried too; 
Lord had sent the ravens. She meant about Eli- 
jah, you know. So Bob and I played ravens all 
the way home, and we flapped our wings and tried 
to fly, and it was fun. Good-by, from 

JACK. 

P.S. Mr. Brownhill works on the ice, and he 
has hurt his leg so he cannot work now. And papa 
is going to send them a load of wood to-night, and 
a barrel of potatoes and a barrel of apples. I like 
papa. 


and then she said the 








PUZZLES. 
i. 
BURIED POEMS. 


The titles of thirty-one poems will be found buried 
in the following lines; and the initials of three suc- 
cessive words, in the last line, are 
the initials of the name of their 
author, who was born on Feb. 27, 
1807. 

This morn I watched the sunrise on 
the hills, 

And saw the woods in Winter 

diamond-strewn. 

Anon the song of Hiawatha thrills 
Me, sitting by the fireside alone. 
Now, while “the light of stars the 

sky-dome fills, 

A psalm of life the wintry wind 

doth moan. 


Evangeline —a tale of 
please tell. 
Thou callest it the happiest land 
for thee. 
I've heard thee trill the glad song 
of the bell 
That once hung in the castle by 
the sea, 
Where on, in blithe young maid- 
enhood, didst dwell 
Close to the river Charies, that 
floweth free. 


Acadie — 








teveal to me the secret of the sea, 
Dese — to me the building of the 
ship— 
The phantom ship, that sailed so 
fast and free. 
Why, child! —Is’t weariness that 
droops thy lip 
Or is it something 
sadde “ns thee? 
Beware! The old clock on the 
stairs doth click. 


iH ‘ft undone that 


The child asleep? 
listens now 
soft song of the silent land 
once more, 
’Tis well. The day is done. 
knew not how 
Footsteps of angels, treading o’er 
the floor, 
Bring consolation with calm sleep. 
I trow 
They send a shadow—twilight— 
on before. 


Even so. She 


The 


We 


Night, to a child, 
sweet repose, 
Then, was it strange three friends 
of mine should sing 
Each his hymn to the night? 
one of those 
You knew full well. 
Lynn did ring 
A mournful chime, when he had 
reached life’s close. 
His words live still—words of a 
poet-king. 
LILIAN PAYSON. 


brings perfect, 


And 
The bells of 


2. 
PECULIAR ZIGZAGS. 
Across. 
**,10 * * 1. A bird. 
eee ech * 2. A loose slipper. 
3% * * * 122 3. A helmet. 
*q@e € Be 4. Water ny ‘mphs. 
**@ 3 @S 5. Thrown with violence. 
*6é* * 6 ® 6. Passed secretly. 
7eee 8 6 7. To acquaint with. 
*ees * WF * s. Tocatch in a snare. 
7re ea MF 9. Plumes of featiers. 
Zigzags. 
1to9. A French poet, who died February 28, 1869. 
10 to 18. A church festival occurring on Feb. 2. 


CYRIL DEANE. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


‘. Welcome to the day returning, 

Dearer still as ages flow, 

While the torch of Faith is burning, 
Long as Freedom’s altars glow! 

See the hero whom it gave us 
Slumbering on a mother’s breast ; 

For the arm he stretched to save us, 
Be its morn forever blest! 


[Lowell's Ode for Washington’s Birthday. 
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English balloonist Green, ascended five hundred and 
sixteen times, and lived to a good old age notwith- 
standing. The English Channel has been crossed 
several times, and a balloon has traversed the air 
from St. Louis to Lake Erie. 


A Specific for Throat Diseases, 
“Brown’s Bronchial Troches” have been long and fa- 
vorably known as an admirable remedy for Coughs, 
Hoarseness and all Throat troubles. 


H.C. F. KOCH & SON, 


6th Ave. and 20th St., N. Y. City, 


“My communication with the world is very much en- 








—$~@>—_____——_- 
The Subscription Price of the COMPANION Is 
-75 a year, paymentin advance. NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during ths 








npanion is sent to subscribers until an exe 

order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law, 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks, or 
Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO- 
CURED, send the money in a Registered Letter, All 

3 are required to register letters when- 


ever requ 0 do so, 

Silver sho nev sent through the mail, It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else itis stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us ina letter must do iton their own re- 
sponsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-oflice to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done, 

The Date against your name on the margin of 
your paper shows to what time your subscription is 
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paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 


Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PER- 
HAs MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 
Mass, 








For the Companion. 


BLOOD TRANSFUSIOI, 


By this is meant the introduction of blood from the 
veins of a person, or an animal, into the veins of an- 
other person who may have suffered a dangerous loss 
of blood. 

There have been great changes of opinion as to the 
value of this treatment. Anciently the blood was re- 
garded as the life of the man, or as containing the 
life in some mysterious sense, instead of simply fur- 
nishing nutriment to the various tissues. Hence, 
long before the fact of the blood’s circulation was 
known, physicians tried to supply new life to the 
body by introducing into it fresh, healthy blood from 
another man or animal. 

As late as the seventeenth century learned physiol- 
ogists discussed the question whether the introduc. 
tion of sheep’s blood into the dog would not give wool 
and horns to the latter; or whether lamb’s blood 
would not render an irascible person mild; or wheth- 
er the blood of a young person would not restore 
youth to the aged. In the century that followed, 
many experiments in transfusion were made on ani- | 
mals with these ends in view. | 

Between thirty and forty years ago transfusion of | 
blood from one person to another was frequently 
made, not only in cases of loss of blood, but for 
many kinds of diseases. The theory was, that the 
“bad blood” of the patient should be let out before 
the introduction of the “good blood.” Grave and | 
often fatal results brought the practice into discredit. 

In 1859, transfusion having resulted quite success- 
fully in a certain class of cases, it again became very 
popular, and until about ten years ago was looked on 
as almost a panacea in alarge variety of ailments. 
To-day, however, this enthusiasm has utterly died 
out. 

It is found that blood from an animal transfused 
into a human being, or from one animal into a dif- 
ferent kind, undergoes injurious chemical changes; 
and that when blood is introduced from one human 
being into another, there is great danger of its clot- 
ting in the veins. It has also been learned that when 





starting the stagnating current, and not from any re- 
viving action of the new blood. 

When loss of blood causes a stoppage of circula- 
tion, though the heart continues to beat for a while 
it fuils to draw up and circulate the blood, because 
the loss has so reduced the pressure, It is now found 
that a solution of common salt starts the blood-cur- 
rent equally well, and with entire safety. 

Blood, however, introduced directly from the veins 
of one person into the veins of another, is also a safe 
operation. 


+ 
BALLOONS. 


The opinion of eminent aeronauts that ballooning, 
as now practised, will make no farther progress until 
we adopt new principles is now generally accepted. 
Hitherto balloonists have tried to navigate the air by 
using something lighter than the air, unmindful of 
the fact that a condor, which soars away to greet the 
sun some miles above the earth, and perches on the 
Peak of Teneriffe, weighs several pounds more than 
the air he displaces. Even the lumbering goose can 
fly; socan the waddling duck and the turkey gobbler. 

Col. Burnaby, an English aeronaut, has said that 
man must take a hint from these massive birds, and 
make a flying-machine which shall be raised, pro- 
pelled and steered by the force of electricity. An en- 
gineer, who has made a special study of electricity, 
recently gave it as his conviction that is possible to 
put electricity enough into the compass of a hen’s 
egg to drive an express train two hundred miles. He 
said that he believed the thing could be done within 
ten years. 

If his prediction should be verified, it seems to be 
within the power of man to construct a machine capa- 
ble of being propelled through the air—as the bird is 
propelled—by its vital energ’, and of being directed 
in its course by a human mind. Whether such ma- 
chines could be turned to any important use, is also a 
question yet to be tested. 


So far, the balloon, from which so much was hoped 


on its invention one hundred and one years ago, has 
given us little but a series of dazzling disappoint- 
ments. It is computed that about three thousand 
persons have been up in balloons, one of whom, the 





| as lightning it threw itself into the coil to make its 


transfusion has saved life, it has been simply from | 


nay! : larged by the Lozenge, which I now carr i 
The most striking achievement ever accomplished yen OY She Lesenge, wnicn J now carry always te my 

» on I f Mr. Glaist iM pocket; that trouble in my throat ( for which the* Troches’ 
by aeronauts was the ascent of Mr. Glaisher and Mr. are a specific) having made me often a mere whisper- 


Coxwell from near London in 1862, when they reached | ery »—N, P, WiLLIs. [Ade. 

a height of seven miles—the greatest ever attained | SNR 

either by man or by any other living thing. In all) Asthma. Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy for asthi- 

probability, no bird or insect ever flew so high, since ten an oar = basen — wed gue enen 

the pigeons let loose by these adventurous men at a| penne adhe a oe scala: 7 
: r . | Joseph Burnett & Co., Boston. [Adr. 

height of four miles and a half dropped from the car 

like stones. The lightness of the air was such that 

their wings found no resistance. 

The two men scarcely survived the ordeal. Glaisher 
lost consciousness, his companion nearly lost it, and 
nothing saved them but their rapid descent to a denser 
air. They descended three miles in uine minutes, 
and felt no subsequent inconvenience from their brief 
paralysis. 

Such exploits are more brilliant than fruitful. The 
next thing in order is the electric flyer, and, unless 
electricians are very greatly mistaken, some of the 
readers of the Companion will live to see it. 


a - 
**100 Doses One Dollar,” is true of only Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, the great blood purifier. (4ae. 
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can do their own stamping for em- 
broidery, Oil, Water Color, Lustral, 
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l spray each of Double Roses, Single Roses, Forget-Me- 
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—— 
IN PERIL. 


One of those strange cases of almost miraculous 
protection for infants, who feel no fear because they 
are ignorant of danger, was given not long since ina 
New York paper. The mother’s part in the incident 
illustrates the firm strength of love and terror in a 
weak hand, and the sudden revulsion when its work 
isdone. A man in Stroudsburg, Penn., when pass- 
ing the house of Mrs. Franklin Smith, saw her lying 
in the yard with two children crying by her side. He 
hastened to her, and saw a few feet away a large rat- 
tlesnake dead. 








Mrs. Smith was unconscious, but was soon revived, 
and said that her little child, aged two years, and the 
child of a neighbor, aged three, were playing in the 
yard. She had been watching them from the door, 
and noticed that while they were sitting side by side 
in the grass, her little one was occasionally lightly 
striking in front of her with a short stick she had in 
her a and after each stroke both children would 
augh. 

The other child at intervals would bend forward, 
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with her face close to the ground, and wo goon 4 structions for all the stitches. 
stroke something with her hand. There had been a Tells a — oaiaee eee 4 
small land-turtle in the yard for some days, and Mrs. Coxcomb, sumac >ussie 
Smith supposed the children were amusing them- EMBROIDERY Willows, and 66 other tlow- 


ers. Tells THE PROPER COLORS 
for petals, leaves, stems, &c., of 
each. Tells HOW to PRESS, TRIM 


selves with it. She watched them for some time, and 


then walked towards them to see what they were do- AND 





ing to the turtle. AND FINISH. &c. Price,35c.5 for $1. 
Before she reached them she was struck motionless THE COLORS 125 NEW STITCHES for 
with horror at seeing as their plaything a large rat- Crazy Patchwork. Full in- 





tlesnake, which lay at full length, making no hostile 
demonstrations, simply raising its head when it was 
touched, opening its mouth, and darting its tongue 
out and in. 


structions and ten pages of stitch- 


OF FLOWERS, | Sic%or' 
Book 


CANVASS TIDY PATTERNS. New 
and New Designs. 2cts.; 6 for $1.00. (@ "Agents 





It was this performance of the snake that pleased vw SAMPLE BOOK OF STAMPING 
the children. PATTERNS. 1328 designs. Shows each design 


Mrs. Smith as soon as she recovered herself took a 
step or two forward, and the snake discovered her. 
Instantly its whole appearance changed. As quick 


entire, Price, lic. The biggest Catalogue out. 

New Stamping Outfit. Contains everything need- 
ed and 35 patterns for every kind of Embroidery and 
Kensington Painting. STAMPING WILL NOT RUB, 

he best outfit ever offered for $1. 

All four books and the ne Outfit, 81.50. 

Send stamp for full Sone on of Outfits, Books, &c. 

T. E. PARKER, Lynn, Mass, 
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deadly spring, and sounded its rattle. This alarmed 
the children, and they ran away. 

Mrs. Smith found a club, and with afew blows 
killed the snake, after which she remembered nothing 
until revived by her neighbor. The snake was be- 
tween four and five feet long, and had seven rattles. 
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WHAT SHE DID. 


A number of Harvard students were recently taught 
that true politeness, like the rain from heaven, 
drops alike upon the poor and the rich, the cultured 
and the unrefined. The story is told by Every Other 
Saturday : 
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OpenBackSoft Waists, 
as made for Children 
and Infants, particu- 
lar attention to the 
physical proportions 
and requirements of 
the growing little ones 
has been given in 
shaping the parts, and 
from the large variety 
of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted 
from stock. 
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will exchange or refund the money, if returned in good 
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~ and Polished. 
Some time ago, a Cambridge lady who was as re- Send 6c. in Stamps for LARGE Illustrated Cata- 
markable for her dignified bearing as for her personal logue of Roller Skates, Guns, Rifles, Revol . 
beauty and grace, entered a crowded horse-car where | Air Rifles, Police Goods, Etc 


‘BOSTON, MASS. 


there were a number of Harvard undergraduates, all 
of whom arose to offer her a seat. 


JOHN P. LOVELL’S SONS, 





STUDY. All Business Branches taught by 
mail. Address C, L. Bryant, Sec’y, Buffalo, N.Y. 








She accepted one with thanks. Presently the car 
stopped, when a poor woman with a baby in her arms 
entered it. Not a seat was offered her. 

The lady waited a few moments, and then finding 
that her young admirers took no notice of the woman, 
she rose and asked her to take her seat. At once a 
dozen young men Mag up and again tendered their 
seats to her, but she persisted in standing, and had 
full opportunity of noticing the confusion of the young 
collegians. It was a quiet but an effective rebuke. 

A statement of the affair soon got over to the col- 
lege, and no undergraduate could be found to admit 
that he was in a horse-car that evening. 





———_~e-—— 
THE BIGGEST FEET. 


We hear of negroes lying down onthe ground to 
sleep with their feet on the fence, to keep the sun off. 
But, joking aside, here is a pair of feet that might 
actually be of some service .as umbrellas—with the 
shoes on. The owner will pass for a man of under- 
standing, whatever may be the kind of head he carries. 


A pair of number thirty-five shoes have just been 
sent by a Lynn, Mass., shoe manufacturer to their 
owner, a colored preacher of Charlotte, N. C. The 
length from heel to toe is just twenty inches, and the 
width of the ball, including a protuberance that may 
be acorn and may be natural, is a trifle over seven 
and a half inches. 

Some idea of the tout ensemble may be gained from 
| the fact that a pasteboard copy of the sole of one of 

the shoes, which a reporter carried in his overcoat 

pocket, extended from the lowest depth of the pock- 
| et tothe arm-pit. This copy was taken from a meas- 
urement of the bootless foot of the clergyman, and 
those who know pronounce it exact. From the for- 
| ward end of the sole a piece the size of a dessert-plate 
| could easily be cut. 











——— 
“SKEETER.” 


Correct spelling and speaking may be the height of 
foolishness—as good manners may be the height of 
impudence—to people who know nothing of either. 
The New Jersey school committee man spoken of be- 
low is perhaps the same old farmer who objected to 
spelling “‘taters with a p.” At any rate an applicant 
for the position of teacher in the winter school called 


by the curative and invigorating effects of Ayer’s 


diuretic, and tonic powers; promotes the appetite, 
to the enfeebled system. 
F. O. Lovering, Brockton, Mass., writes: “If 





THE CONVALESCENT. 


Seated at the bedside of our little friend, who 
sister are passing a few pleasant moments in song. It is the picture of a family group, made happy 


is rallying from a serious illness, a brother and 


Sarsaparilla. This preparation, so potent for the 


cure of all diseases arising from corrupted blood, is invaluable to convalescents from Diphtheria, and 
from Typhoid, Rheumatic, and Erysipelas Fevers. It possesses the highest attainable alterative, 


assists digestion, and restores health and strength 


any one, suffering from general debility, want of 


upon him; and having made a favorable impression | appetite, depression of spirits, and lassitude, will use Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, I am confident it will effect 


on the old gentleman, he was duly installed. 


At the close of the first week’s school, the old man | I have tried a great many.” 
| was making a critical examination of a composition | . 
which had been read by his daughter, when he came | 
across the word mosquito. 
“What dus that word mean?” he demanded. 
“Mosquito?” she said. “Why, you know what mos- 
| quito means?” 
“Skeeter, and is that what it is?” shouted the old | 
farmer. ‘Well, you don’t go to that skule no more. 
I won’t have no darter of mine teeched by a man | 


what speles skeeter with an m.” | 





DR. J. C. AYER & 


acure. I have used it, and speak from experience. It is the best of all the remedies I ever used, and 


Ayers Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED BY 


CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Price, $1; six bottles, $5. Sold by all druggists, 


